SCHOLASTIC 


Teaching Aids 


What's Ahead This Summer 


(p. 7) 
How to Use This Article 

We are looking forward to some of 
the likely developments during the 
summer months. Among the areas of 
interest touched upon are: 


International 

The Korean situation 

Problems in Japan and Southeast Asia 

East-West relations in Germany and 
Germany’s role in NATO 

Austria 

The U. N. and Tunisia 

The Middle East, especially Egypt 
and Iran 

South Africa 

Elections in France, Italy, and Mex- 
ico 

Domestic 

Political conventions 

Anti-strike legislation growing out of 
the steel dispute 

Mobilization problems 

Fight over the immigration bill 

Armed forces lack of flyers 

Tax scandals 

Flood control 

H-bomb explosion for Eniwetok 


Activity 

The class can be divided into com- 
mittees (individuals can undertake the 
assignment if that is more practicable). 
Each committee can prepare a report 
on an aspect of international or domes- 
tic affairs (they can be listed on the 
blackboard) based on material in the 
article and material on the topic which 
has appeared in previous issues of 
Senior Scholastic. The committee chair- 
man can report to the class on develop- 
ments to date and what the prospects 
are during the coming summer months. 
The class can ask questions of the com- 
mittee, which may act as a panel of 
“experts.” One period can be given to 
the international scene and a second 
period to the domestic scene. 
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for This Issue 


Selected References to Senior 
Scholastic Articles 
Mobilization 
“Universal Military Training,” Feb. 6, 
p. 5. 
“The Federal Budget,” Feb. 6, p. 8. 
“Strings on Uncle Sam’s Dollar,” 
March 5, p. 10. 
“Guns and Butter,” April 16, p. 11. 
Political Conventions 
“Do Career Politicians Make the Best 
Presidential Timber?,” Margh 5, 
p. 7. 
“How Presidential Nominees Are 
Chosen,” March 12, p. 8. 
“Should We ‘Have a Nationwide 
Presidential Primary?,” March 12, 


p. 5. 
“The National Convention;” April 23, 
p. 9. 
Southeast Asia 
“Red Pattern of Conquest,” Feb. 13, 


. 13. 
“Indonesia,” March 26, p. 9. 
Flood Control 
“River, Stay Away from My Door,’ 
Feb. 20, p. 8. 
Austria 
“The Forgotten Nation,” Feb. 27, 
p. 10. 
South Africa 
“Land of Sunshine 
March 5, p. 13. 
Germany 
“Cold War in Germany,” April 23, 
p. 14 
Labor Disputes 
“Settling Labor Disputes,” April 30, 
ae 


and Strife,” 


The International Rescue 
Committee (p. 20) 
Digest of the Article 


This is an award-winning current 
affairs article in the 1952 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. It tells the story of the 
work carried on by the International 
Rescue Committee to aid refugees from 


countries behind the Iron Curtain. That 
there is continuous need for the work 
of IRC is evident from daily accounts 
of the uprooting of thousands of people 
in Soviet satellite countries and frequent 
escapes into the free world. Unfortu- 
nately, there is inadequate provision for 
such refugees. IRC has established a 
number of stations where they are given 
some money and other necessities for 
adjustment to a new life. IRC makes 
contacts in various countries in an effort 
to resettle thousands of artists, scholars, 
and professionals. It maintains a chil- 
dren’s home in Switzerland and has 
established a cultural center for Soviet 
exiles in Munich. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To acquaint students with the need 
for such an organization as the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee and to de- 
scribe its work. 


Assignment 

1. What evidence do we have of dis- 
satisfaction with life in Iron Curtain 
countries? 

2. Describe three ways in which the 
IRC is trying to aid refugees from Iron 
Curtain countries. 

3. Should the United States welcome 
such refugees? (The limitation on num- 
bers of immigrants may be discussed.) 


Motivation 

On the base of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York harbor is a poem by Emma 
Lazarus. Part of it reads: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


How has our country attempted to 
help the tired and poor of other lands? 


Discussion Questions 
1. How can we cooperate with the 
International Rescue Committee? 
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2. Should we admit more refugees 
to the United States? (See the brief 
account of the immigration bill contro- 
versy in “What's Ahead This Summer,” 
pp. 7-9.) 

3. Why is the work of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee necessary? 

4. What precautions are taken to 
prevent Communist agents from enter- 
ing the free Western nations? 

5. Should special help be given to 
artists, scholars, and other professionals? 
Why? 


Summary 


What did Elmer Davis, the newspa- 
perman and radio commentator, mean 
when he said: “Freedom is as vital to 
the human spirit as breath and food to 
the body”? 


Reference 


The Pulitzer Prize Committee gave its 
1952 history award to Oscar Handlin 
for his book, The Uprooted. It is a his- 
tory of the immigration saga from its 
origins in Europe to resettlement in our 
country. 


Meet David Vaughan (p. 6) 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet the man who keeps house for the 
U. N. He is responsible for operation 
of the U. Nxbuildings, and supervises 
the work of personnel including eleva- 
tor operators and interpreters. Mr. 
Vaughan earned his reputation for cut- 
ting red tape in the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Commerce. He was borrowed from 
Government work to set up the UNRRA 
conference in London, in 1944, and to 
set up the U. N. conference at Hunter 
College on short notice, in 1946. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean when we say 
that David Vaughan is a “self-made 
man”? 

2. Mr. Vaughan is known for his 
ability to cut red tape. Have you ever 
run into red tape? Tell us about it. 
What kind of red tape do you think 
Mr. Vaughan had to cut when he was 
setting up the U. N. meeting at Hunter 
College in New York? 

3. Has anyone in the class visited the 
U. N.? Describe your visit for us. What 
are some of the problems Mr. Vaughan 
has in operating the U. N. buildings? 
Discuss one similarity between the oper- 
ation of the U. N. buildings and the 
operation of our own school building. 

4. Would you like to have a job like 
Mr. Vaughan’s? Why? 

5. Mr. Vaughan thinks that there are 


So Long Until Next Fall! 


This is the final issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic for this term. We hope you'll again 
be a member of the Senior Scholastic 
family next term. Our first issue, to be 
dated Sept. 17, 1952, will reach schools 
soon after Labor Day. 

We wish you a pleasant and reward- 
ing summer vacation. If you should visit 
New York City this summer, we hope 
you will give us the opportunity to meet 
you. Our offices are at 351 Fourth Ave. 
(at 26th St.) in Manhattan, and our 
phone number is MUrray Hill 6-0861. 








still all sorts of ways in which young 
Americans can make careers for them- 
selves. Do you agree with him? Justify 
your answer. 

6. How many of you have already 
decided on the career you will follow? 
What career have you decided on? 
What are you doing to prepare for your 
career? Which of your school subjects 
do you think is helping to prepare you 
for your career? What out-of-school (or 
extra-curricular) activities are helping 
vou? 

Activity 
If you are in the New York area, and 


the expense of a trip is not prohibitive, 
why not plan a trip with a small group? 


Three Weeks in Hell (p. 29) 


autobio- 
graphical article in the 1952 Scholastic 


This is an award-winning 


Writing Awards. It recounts the har- 
rowing experiences of a girl who was 
present in Manila when the recapture 
of the city by Americans was under- 
taken in 1945. The effect of shelling on 
civilians, the devastation, the barbarity 
of the Japanese in these final desperate 
days, are grim reminders of World 
War II. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Seven years have passed Since 
Heidi Lenzin was in Manila. Why does 
she remember the events of 1945 so 
vividly? 

2. What lessons about war can you 
learn from reading this account of 
Manila in 1945? 

3. How have our relations with Japan 
changed since 1945? 

4. What are we doing to prevent an- 
other “Three Weeks in Hell” for people 
everywhere? 


Activity 
Pupils can browse in the library for 
autobiographical works which may hold 


their attention during a summer reading 
program. The books need not be war 
experiences Autobiography can provide 
an easy into the area of non- 
fiction, holds so few of our sec- 
ondary i students. 

Pupils inay suggest autobiographies 
which they have read and can recom- 
mend to fellow students. A list can be 
compiled on the blackboard. The libra- 
rian may be glad to gather suitable 
autobiographies. Perhaps these can be 
brought to the classroom, or the class 
can go to the library. 


Wheel of the Sun (p. 18) 


This is the historical article which 
has received first award in the 1952 
Scholastic Writing Awards. It is an 
evaluation of several theories which at- 
tempt to explain the great stone wheel 
which can be found on a high Wyoming 
mountain. The age of the “Medicine 
Wheel” is undetermined and its origins 
are surrounded in mystery. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Use the blackboard to sketch for 
us your impression of the “Medicine 
Wheel” as described in the article. 
(Opportunity may be given the class 
artist to restudy the details in the article.) 

2. How does the author of “Wheel of 
the Sun” arouse your interest in his 
article? 

3. Which of the theories about the 
building of the wheel interested you 
most? Do you think it is a likely expla- 
nation of the origin of the wheel? Justify 
your answer. 

4. Would you like to visit the scene 
of the Medicine Wheel? Why? 


References 


“The Medicine Wheel,” in Annals of 
Wyoming, Jan., ’42. 

Wyoming: Frontier State, by Velma 
Linford (1947). 

History of the Big Horn Basin, by 
Charles A. Welch (1940). 





Free Extra Copies 
of May 7 Issue 


Teachers desiring extra copies of the 
May 7 issue of Senior Scholastic con- 
taining the pictorial supplement, “John- 
son Makes the Team,” presented by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., may obtain them 
free of charge, as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing: Don Layman, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. A postcard request 


is sufficient. 
(Advertisement) 
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Banana Split 


1 ripe banana* 
3 balls or scoops ice cream 
2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate sauce 


4 to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, crushed fruit or 


preserves 
Whipped cream 
Finely chopped nuts 
Cherry or berry 


* Use fully ripe banana yellow peel flecked with brown 


Peel banana and cut lengthwise into halves. Place halves cut side up, 
side by side, into a shallow dish. Place balls or scoops of ice cream 
side by side, in center on top of banana halves. Pour chocolate 
sauce over 1 portion of ice cream. Cover other 2 portions of ice 
cream with fruit sauce, crushed fruit or preserves. Garnish with 
whipped cream, nuts and cherry or berry, if desired 

Makes 1 full-sized Banana Split. 


IMPORTANT: Butterscotch or marshmallow sauce may be used in 
place of chocolate sauce 
One, two or three flavors of ice cream may be used 


Bananas Supply 
Umportant, Vitawnume, 


Check this list for 
names of winners in 


Chiquita’s Limerick Contest, 


SENIOR DIVISION 


(Students in the 10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
Jane Cornick, Newton, Kans. 


SECOND PRIZE—$20.00 
8. Dee Paimer, Prairie View, Kans. 


THIRD PRIZE—-$15.00 
Nancy Virginia Mansfield, Seekonk, Mass. 


5 FOURTH PRIZES—$10.00 EACH 
Arton Amundson, Ivanhoe, Minn. 
Nency Ann Becraft, Newton, Kans. 
Gil Berkheimer, Oaklyn, N. J. 
Betty Higson, Westmont, N. J. 
Nancy E. Stanley, Southwest Harbor, Maine 


FIFTH PRIZES, EACH $5.00 
Janice Claire Bish, Wichita, Kans. 
Dorothy Byler, Newton, Kans. 

Ray Cisterna, Merchantville, N. J. 
Roy Craig, Oaklyn, N. J. 

Jack Cudahy, Auburn, N. Y. 

Robert Dundas, Flint, Mich. 

Joan Frost, Buffalo, 

Marilyn Gannon, St. Louis, Mo. 

Poul Grady, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dorothy Haunhorst, Delphos, Ohio 
Judy J. Jackson, Newton, Kans. 
Martha Jane Jackson, Providence, R. 1. 
Patricia Kahn, Richmond, Va. 

Linda Kaskey, Bryan, Ohio 

Dorothy Jean Mawson, Wyncote, Pa. 
William E, Miller, Jr., ay Kans. 
Mike Newcomb, Angola, N . 

Myrtha Ween Smith, formhaven, Miss. 
Laura Wood, Hotchkiss, Colo. 

Gail Zachary, Walla Walla, Wash. 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


Students in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$20.00 
Marie Louise Heckard, Seattle, Wash. 


SECOND PRIZE—$15.00 
Bernice Brevda, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIRD PRIZE-—$10.00 
John Kester, Oshkosh, Wis. 


5 FOURTH PRIZES—$5.00 EACH 
Mary Ann Capaccio, Hammonton, N. J, 
Phyllis Denton, Troy, N. Y. 
Therese Houle, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kathleen Sanford, Davison, Mich. 
Mittie Jo Todd, Leeds, Ala. 


FIFTH PRIZES, EACH $2.50 
Donald Anderson, Bloomington, Ind. 
Jeannie Arrington, Collins, Miss. 
Michael Blair, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Shirley Coats, Portland, | 

Sandra Covey, Princetor, W. Va. 
Alice Darcy, Middletown, N. Y. 
Sharon Dietz, Glendive, Mont. 
Gloria Anne Drews, Riverdale, Md. 
Betty Everritt, Alexandria, Va. 

Tom Graedel, The Dalles, Oreg. 
Philip Holcomb, Huntington, N. Y. 
Patsy Hunt, Laurens, S. C. 

Ruby Lee Jannsen, Spokane, Wash. 
Curtis D. Johnson, Aberdeen, Wash, 
Floyd Jungk, St. Paul, Minn. 

Jimmy Louster, Cleveland, Ohio 
Barbora Noe, Pontiac, Mich. 

Robert Paimquist, Chisago City, Minn. 
Patricia Porter, Alva, Okla. 

Sandra Rote, East Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Richard Smart, Stewart, Nev. 

Susie Spivey, New Augusta, Ind. 
June Still, Blackville, S. C. 

Sere Walford, Alexandria, 

Sharlene Yeager, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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UYou can win 
more than sets! 


Your skill on the court not only 
wins sets—but popularity, too. So, 
for better tennis—and more fun— 
follow the rule of smart players: 
Play with a racket and tennis balls 
made by Spalding 


Spalding-made rackets come in a 
wide selection of handle sizes 
weights, flexibilities and prices 
There’s a Spalding or Wright & 
Ditson racket that will fit you per- 


fectly ... will give your game great 
er power and consistency. 


Since 1887 the Spalding-made 
Wright & Ditson tennis ball is the 
only one ever used in the National 
(U.S.L.T.A.) Championships. Also 
in all U. S. Davis Cup and Wight- 
man Cup Matches. This famous 
ball and the Spalding, its twin, are 
played in more major tournaments 
than all other balls combined. 


SPALOING © 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 


Spalding and Wright & Ditson Rackets and Tennis Balls 


a 
FREE_—All New 
Sports Show Book 


Sports 


facts and gags in 


famous Mullin cartoons. 
Available in this book only! 
Order your free copy today! 
Write to Spalding, Dept. S-52 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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THE SCHOOL RIFLE TEAM 
HOLDS TRYOUTS 


























i | 
MASTER” AND REMINGTON 
AMMUNITION . 
THIS YEAR 
WE'RE GOING TO HAVE THE 
BEST RIFLE TEAM YET ! 
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HOW'D YOU DO IT, PEANUTS... 
BEEN DOING DRY-FIRING 





EXERCISES NIGHTS 7? 
_—_ 














FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Romington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an une 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





Remington Model 
S137 bolt action tar- 
get rifle is completely 
equipped with heovy 


borrel, target stock, Sm 

sting strep, peep . 

sights and other fea- 0 T 
tures for match competition on the range. Shoot 

Remington 22's with exctusive Kieanbore* nor- 


corrosive priming for finest accuracy. 


*nEG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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Ze SAY WHAT. ~ Q 
* YOU PLEASE .” 


om 

= = , 

. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too, Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


TV and Radio Programs 


Dear Editor: 

I think you are doing a wonderful job 
in presenting the news in a way that 
high school students can understand. 1 
als) enjoy the way sports and _ social 
problems are presented. 

Since your magazine is read regularly 
by many high school students, I would 
like to recommend that you include 
news on favorite radio and television 
programs for the month. 

Betty Ellis 
Waco (Texas) High School 

(How do other readers of Senior 
Scholastic feel about this suggestion? 
Would you like a radio and TV depart- 
ment next year?—Editor.) 


India’s Millions 
Dear Editor: 

In reply to Miss Boyd’s letter of April 
16, I would like to inquire what her 
feelings would be if by a trick of fate 
she were one of those “starving, rapidly 
breeding hordes”? 

Would she wish her life denied her 
because thoughtless Americans are 
afraid to have their safe, self-centered 
worlds disturbed? Is Miss Boyd a Chris 
tian? Can she speak of the destruction 
of millions of lives as if it were mean 
ingless? Is she one of those narrow 
minded Americans who will some day, 
it they are able, ruin world policies? 

Susan Brown 
West Point, New York 








| Japanese Pen Pals 


Dear Editor: 

| We know very well the horror of wa: 
Six years ago, when one atomic bom! 
was dropped, a beautiful city was ¢ 
troved and hundreds of thousands of 


dear fathers, mothers, brothers, and 


| 
| 


sisters were lost with their homes. Sin« 

then we have established the Interna 

tonal Staden? Wriandeltin Chak. so that 
nat den nenaship ub, so wat 
] ice shall not perish from the 


If as many people as possible can 
| correspond with each other and be 
come friendly, future generations will 





find eternal peace. We hope to corre- 
spond with friends all over the world. 
Yasuo Tahara, President 
International Student 
Friendship Club 
P. O. Box No. 18, Toyonaka 
Toyonaka-City, Osaka, Japan 


How Many Checks for Quo Vadis? 
Dear Editor 

In your April 23 issue, the check list 
had Quo Vadis listed as fair. At the 
least it should have been rated as good. 
It also had The Wild North and The 
African Queen rated as “save your 
money.” They should have been rated 
much better. You may have an entirely 
different way of rating them other than 
just seeing them. But personally, I think 
they were very good pictures 

John Vanderslice 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Our movie editor explains why she 
rated Quo Vadis as only “fair” 

“Quo Vadis succeeds in dazzling the 
eye, but not—at least to my way of 
thinking—in touching the heart. In this, 
the film seemed to me to be counter to 


the spirit of Christianity, which counts 
the enlightenment of the human heart 
of greater value than any amount of 
outward show. The film seemed to place 
the ‘colossal entertainment’ values ahead 
of the spiritual and human values of the 
story. These particular entertainment 
values may be appropriate to musicals 
and swashbuckling adventure yarns, 
but I feel they distort the real signifi- 
cance of a story like Quo Vadis.”— 
Editor.) 


How We Can Stop Cheating 


Dear Editor 

Recently a few students in my class 
discussed cheating and what becomes 
of the cheater after he finishes school. 
We discussed, mainly, why students 
cheat in school. Your article, “When 
Nobody's Looking,” seemed to fit very 
well with our conclusions 

Throughout the discussion we discov- 
ered that cheating began in the home 
and grew more and more throughout 
school. We also discovered that there 
are really very few people who do not 
cheat at some time in their lives. Con- 
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cluding the discussion, we discussed 
possible remedies for cheating, but 
nothing seemed too satisfactory. Is there 
anything we, as citizens, can do to stop 
this growing menace? 
Marilyn Lince 
Puyallup (Wash.) H. § 


(Here’s a question that’s worth a 
great deal of thought. Let us have your 
comments for publication.—Editor. ) 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Abraham’s wife and 
Isaac’s mother 
His sons founded the 12 
tribes of Israel 
City where Samson died 
Hezekiah succeeded him 
as King of Judah 
Colloquial expression for 
all right 
Hat 
. Rested 
Expression of laughter 
Willful transgression of 
the Law of God. 
2. French coin. 
. Sold his birthright to 
his brother. 


Turf. 


26. First King of Israel 


Bashful. 


28. Orchestra leader’s wand. 
30. Mr. and ____. Jones 


Superlative suffix 

Dry fruit or seed with 

kerne! inside a hard shell 

Speck. 

Moses’ brother; also first 

high priest of Israel 

Frozen water 

Murdered by his brother 

Cain. 

Neither 

First man 

Venerable (abbr. ). 

Intention, design 

Idaho (abbr. ) 

Personification of 

poverty and patience. 

Skil 

Compass direction 

Second letter of Greek 

alphabet 

Daniel was thrown into 

a den with this animal. 
7. “Thou art —, and 

upon this rock I will 

build my church 6 

Unoccupied, vacant. 


3. James (abbr.). 


. Domestic pet. 


. Author of the principal 


. King Saul’s 
. 60 minutes. 

20. Biblical word for “No.” 
. His wife turned into a 


2. Ninth book of the Old 
24. Name for the devil 


28. Boy Scouts of America 


. He slew Goliath. 
34. Son of Boaz and Ruth 
35. Number of Command- 


5. Make a memorandum of. 


. Vertical line separating 


. Beverage. 
2. Spinning toy. 
. Exist. 
. New Testament (abbr. ). 


Chem. symbol for silver. 
Rodent. 

Mohammedan call to 
prayer. 

One of Noah’s sons. 


THE GOOD BOOK 


By Peggy Lucas 


Montevallo High School, Montevallo, Alabama 
*% Starred words refer to the Bible. 





Jezebel’s husband. 


5 7 8 





Ounces (abbr. ). 





Delivered Israelites from 








Egypt. 





Epistles of the New 
Testament (poss. ). 
ather. 








pillar of salt. 
Testament (abbr. ) 


Giver. 















































(abbr. ). 
Joshua's father, also 





woman under certain 
religious vows. 











ments 
Steal from. 
































Mount —— ancient 


name for highest peak on 57 























Crete. 
One of Adam’s sons 
Ant 


Decorate. 
Fast airplanes are ____. 


propelled. 


measures of music. 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which ot least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student thet the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers on page 28, this issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet David Vaughan 


His job—to see that the U.N. runs smoothly 


His qualifications—a genius for cutting red tape 


Il conducted by a New York City commit- 


that most vis to the city place United 


lquarters in the No. 1 spot on their sightseeing 


a displaced Kentuckian by the name of 


very happy indeed. 


has a large, comfortable office on the 


of the U. N. skyscraper building and the 
of Director of Conference and General 


Actually. he is a house keeper on an international 


He is responsible for the daily operation of the thirty- 
st building where the permanent staff works, for 
erence building, and for the special 


the General Assembly will meet this fall. 


| the construction work is finished, Mr. Vaughan 


500 men and women from all over the world 


him. They will be interpreters and cooks, 


operators. Not the least of his many 
police, who watch out for dis- 


sitors trying to make troublesome demonstra 


} rit 
wie Se url 


“Ask Questions When You Don’t Know the Answers” 


the genial gentleman, only forty-one years old, got 
interesting story. He was working in the De- 

rtment of Commerce-in Washington in 1946 when the 
Nations New York. With only 
iotice he yas told that he had been drafted to 

He telephoned Mrs. Vaughan, who 


decided to meet in 


iim at the airport with two clean shirts. He hasn't been 
» his Washington job since. 
one of the few jobs I've found that presents a 
challenge,” he said the other day between puffs 
ne I guess I just sort of enjoy taking a compli ited 
mess and making some order out of it.’ 
Mr. Vaughan, a modest man, doesn’t seem to think he has 
special talent for 


I But we did manage to 
it of } 


rganization 
im enough information to show just how hard 

rder to get to his 
was poor and he had to quit school after finishing the eighth 
grade. He went to 


ttending night classes until he had acquired a college 


worked in important job. His family 


work, but he never stopped studying and 


education 


He went to Washington in 1935 to work for the Farm 
} | 


Administration. In almost no time he had gained 


1 
cutting red tape and figuring out quick 


security 


‘ 
nm for 


reputa 
wavs of getting things done 


OI how the 


he explained with a grin, “so I just 


‘I didn’t know anything about Washington 
Government is run 


followed one rule that I think everyone ought to remember: 


United Nations photo 


Don't be too proud ~@ ask questions when you don’t know 


the answers 

He was still in Washington when our country entered 
World War II. He was given a commission as lieutenant in 
the Navy. Many people knew about his talent for organiza- 
tion, however 
the UNRRA conference in London. 

When the war was over he came back to take over the 
job of executive officer for international trade in the Depart 
ment of Commerce. It was Henry A. Wallace, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who picked him to go to New York when 
the United Nations needed a meeting place in a hurry. 

If he knew nothing about Washington in 1935, he knew 
even less about the United Nations in 1946. But that didn’t 
stop him. He set up a staff and went to work. 

Discovering (no one had bothered to tell him) that the 
U. N. had no money yet, he got our Government to deposit 
$200,000 in a New York bank for U. N. use. He worked at 

urs seven days a week. 

In just twenty-five days from the afternoon Mr. Wallace 
told him to go to New York, the United Nations had a place 
to meet at Hunter College in the Bronx. It was full of furni 
ture borrowed from the Coast Guard and the Navy. To 
the problem of transportation, he had bought ten 


ind in 1944 he was “borrowed” to set up 


he Ip with 
automobiles outright and “snared” six jeeps. When he had 
an unusual minute to himself he telephoned Mrs. Vaughan 
to plead for more clean shirts and to tell her: “No, 1 don't 
kno 4 whe ii Ill be home. 2 
I'm not quité sure it was all legal,” he said when it was 
over, “but the meeting is started and I'd iike to go home 


“You Can't Sit Around and Wait” 


Well, he hasn’t gone home yet, in the sense of going back 
to Washington. But he does have Mrs. Vaughan and their 
two daughters and a son nearby in a house on suburban 
Long Island. This was convenient when he was running 
things for the U. N 
away. Now 
takes a quiet pride in the new, spectacular U. 


it Lake Success, only about three miles 
he has a longer trip to work every day but he 
N. buildings, 
and in seeing that their operation is as smooth as he can 
possibly make it. 

He thinks his own unusual job shows that there are still 
ill sorts of ways in which young Americans can make 

reers for themselves 

But you can’t sit around and’ wait,” he told us, shuffling 
a mass of papers that almost buried his desk. “There are all 
sorts of opportunities, but you have to keep your eyes open 
all the time if you want to get hold of one.” 
~RaLtpH CHAPMAN 





What's Ahead 
This Summer 


A summary of what’s coming up 
in national and world affairs 


IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


What's ahead this summer? Plenty 
You can be that there'll be no 
“vacation” in world affairs 

The political forecast for the coming 


ths is “hot and cloudy 


sure 


mon 
The over-riding issues were ire, 
ind will be 


Korea Germany. At 


these two widely separated areas world 


and 


peace 


| hangs in the balance. 


Climax in Korea 
After 


ttiators have 


truce talks, the 
reached a dead end 


Earlier this United Na- 
1s Command—supported by all the 


Korea— 


ten months of 
} | 
month, the 


lied nations with troops in 
ubmitted a final offer. 

The offer was in the form of a 
package deal” which wrapped up the 
three remaining issues blow king a truce 
igreement. It had to be accepted on an 
il]-or-nothing basis. 

Here is the three-part peace package 
proposed by the United Nations: 

(1) An exchange of the 70,000 Com 
munist that 
they want to return to Communist ter 
ritory for the 12,000 Allied prisoners 
held by the Communists 

(2) The Allies, though unwilling to 
accept Russia herself as a “neutral” su- 
pervisor of the truce, will accept Poland 
and Czechoslovakia (Russia’s satellites) 
as supervisors; 

(3) The Allies will permit the Com 
munists to build tirfelds in 
North Korea during the armistice. 

But the ¢ balked 
insisted on repatriation” 
all prisoners of war be 
gardless of their wishes 

What is it all about? 
facts. The Communists have listed 12,- 
000 U. N. captives. The United Na- 
tions, for their part, hold no fewer than 
170,000 Communist prisoners of war. 
Of this number, only 70,000 are willing 


prisoners who signified 


military 


They 
that 
exe hange d re- 


ymmunists 


“fore ed 


These are the 


Up and Down— 
Up and Down— 


omimunist home- 


vowed to die 


to return to their ¢ 
lands The rest 
rather than go back to their Red-ruled 
countries 

The 
manitarian  principl 
had surrendered on N 
safety and freedom. The U. N 
back 
beings 
rather 


Nave 


f | } 
issue 18 one or nonor and i1u- 


[hese prisoners 
promises ot 
cannot 
100,000 


commit 


send at bayonet point 
determined to 
thar 


{ed masters 


human 
suicide surrender to the 
mercies of their 

As President Truman 
May 7, “To agree to forced repatriation 
It would be re- 


dec lared or 


unthinkable 


would be 

' he lacnenital yr 
pugnant to the fundamental moral anc 
humanitarian principles which underlie 
our action in Korea. We will not buy an 
armistice by turning over human beings 
for slaughter or slavery.” 


voiced by 
Anthony 


sentiments were 


Secretary 


Simila 
Britain s 
Eden 

What happens now? There are three 
possibilities: (1) The Communists give 
and an 


Foreign 


in on the issue of 
armistice is signed; (2) The Commu- 
nists refuse to give in and negotiations 
are broken off, with minor fighting con- 
tinued indefinitely—a sort of hopeless 
stalemate; or (3) The Communists 
launch a major offensive 

The responsibility for peace in Korea 
ted rulers. 


pnsoner s 


now rests entirely with the 
it is not the intention nor desire of the 
U.N. to enlarge the war in Korea. But 
should the Reds start a new offensive, 
the U. N. has the men and the equip- 
ment to stop them in their tracks 
According to the best informed 
sources, Allied forces in Korea are now 
equal numerically to those of the Com- 
munists. Under the U. N. flag in Korea 


Jensen in Chicago Daily New 


there are today 900,000 ground troops— 
350,000 U. S. soldiers and marines; 
150,000 men of other U. N. countries; 


and 400,000 well-trained South Ko 


reans 

The U.N, also has in Korea more 
than a thousand military planes, 275 
warships, and a sizable number of am 
phibious craft, Moreover, the Allies 
have accumulated huge stockpiles of 


weapons and equipment 


In addition, the U. N. holds 
“trump cards”—the threat to bomb Man 
churia, and the possible use of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist Chinese forces to 
harass the Communist armies on the 
Chinese mainland or in Korea. 

If the Communists do launch a ma 
jor offensive, it is very likely that a 
special session of the U. N. General 
Assembly would be called to decide 
what new measures are to be taken 


two 


Indo-China 

Developments in other parts of 
Asia will undoubtedly be affected by 
what happens in Korea. A truce in 
Korea may lead to a cessation of hostili- 
ties in Viet Nam. In recent months, the 
French and Viet Namese troops have 
more than held their own against the 
Communist guerrillas led by Ho Chi 
Minh. But there is still the ever-present 
threat of large-scale Chinese interven 
tion 


Germany 

The struggle between East and West 
for the control of this key country in 
the heart of Europe is now rapidly en- 
tering the home stretch. 

The lines are clearly drawn. The 
Western democracies are determined to 











bring West Germany into the western 
defense camp. The Russians, on their 
part, are just as strongly determined to 
prevent it 

The target date seems to be the end 
of this At that time, a “peace 
contract” (see October 3, 1951, issue) 
signed between West Germany 
Western Allies. Under this 

West Germany will regain 
ilmost complete independence in do- 


1 
nonth 


is to be 
and =the 


igreement 


foreign affairs 

ondition of this “peace 
t Germany must agree to 
a combined six- 


mestic and 

But as a 
contract,” We 
ontribute troops to 
nation European Army. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, head 
— the West German government, 
staunchly supports the proposed “peace 
contract” and German participation in 
the European Army. However, there is 
within Germany to a mili- 
tary alliance with the West. The next 
few weeks will show whether Adenauer 
succeeds in swinging West Germany 
into the European Defense Community. 

Meanwhile, Russia is dangling before 
German eyes the tempting prospect of 
unification, in order to keep West Ger- 
many from lining up with the West (see 
April 23 issue). The offer to unite East 
and West Germany has a powerful ap- 
all Germans, nationalists and 


opp sition 


peal to 
democrats alike. 

However, on the crucial question of 
ree elections in Germany, the Soviets 
in their last note of April 10 again re- 
jected the West's proposal that these 
elections be conducted by the U. N. A 
new reply by the Western Allies is now 
being drafted. 


Union of South Africa 

Events in the Union of South Africa 
ure rapidly coming to a boil. The issue, 
briefly, is right of South Africa’s 
Supreme Court to review legislation. 

It all started last March when the 
highest court of the land knocked downy 


the 


the principal props in Prime 
Daniel F Malan’s “white su- 

program (see April 2 news 
pages). The Supreme Court ruled that 
1 law placing “Colored” 


al roll was unconstitu 


one ol 
Minister 


premacy 


votes on a 

separate 
tional he »-called 

blood ) 

vernment thereupon 

» Supreme Court 


' 
iereby Parliament 


Colored” are 


court with 


onstitution 


And Look for... 

In Egypt, negotiations 
progress for a settlement of the Suez 
Sudan dispute with Britain. In Iran, NO 


are now in 


negotiations are in progress for a settle- 
ment of the oil dispute with Britain, 
In Mexico, a presidential election is to 


be held July 6. 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


After the July political conventions, 
the real fight begins—between the nom- 
inees of the two big parties for the No- 
vember election. But the spotlight this 
summer will touch on other national 
questicns—just as vital and pressing this 
year, when politics is boss, as in any 
other year. 


H-Bomb Explosion 


The U. S. will explode its first hydro- 
gen bomb at Eniwetok in the central 
Pacific in September. (Eniwetok was 
the location of atomic experiments in 
1951.) This will be by far the greatest 
explosion ever caused by man. The 
super bomb will have the power of 
from 300,000 to 500,000 tons of ex- 
plosive force. (The atom bombs that 
blasted Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Au- 
gust, 1945, had an explosive power of 
20,000 tons.) It will be capable of 
leveling an area of 50 square miles. 
(The Hiroshima bomb devastated about 
eight square miles.) If successful, the 
Eniwetok blast will prove that super 
bombs of almost limitless power are 
possible. 

Our atomic stockpile now is esti- 
mated at well over 1,000. Russia is be- 
lieved to have fewer than 50 bombs 
Rut it is estimated that she will have 
enough for strategic use by 1953. Re- 
ports have indicated that Russia, too, 
may test her first H-bomb this summer. 
British atomic scientist Klaus Fuchs se- 
cretly gave Russia much information on 
the West’s H-bomb research 

Britain will test her first A-bomb this 
vear in Australia. 


Political Conventions 


Republicans meet in Chicago on 
July 7 to choose their 
the November elections 


semble on July 21 in the same city for 


candidates for 


Democrats as- 


the same purpose 


OBDEAUNEMMDI! 


UNITED NATIONS 
SIND SNGILVN 


First United Nations commemorative 
stamp will be issued U. N. Day, Oct. 24. 
Stamp honors signing of U. N. charter 
at San Francisco, Calif., in 1945. Stamp 
collectors — watch for details of distri- 
bution, to be announced by U. N. soon. 


The G.O.P. race has settled down to 
a neck-and-neck fight between General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft. By June 1, 
when Gen. Eisenhower returns from 
Paris, almost all the Republican dele- 
gates will be chosen. After that date, 
there will be a struggle to split such 
large delegations as those of Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan. Gen. Eisenhower 
will do little active campaigning. He is 
scheduled for a June 4 speech in’ his 
home town of Abilene, Kansas, and a 
few speeches around Denver, where he 
will reside. 

Sen. Taft has publicly predicted he 
will win on the first ballot at the con- 
vention. Eisenhower’s backers feel that 
they can get past that first ballot. Then, 
they say, the delegates committed to 
Gov. Earl Warren of California and 
Harold Stassen, former governor of 
Minnesota, will throw their vote to Ike. 
There also is talk of a reverse swing— 
that of Sen. Taft’s delegates over to 
General of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur—to stop the Eisenhower band- 
wagon. 

The Democratic convention, two 
weeks later, will probably be greatly 
influenced by the Republicans’ choice. 

Winner of most Democratic primaries 
is Sen. Ketauver. Democratic politicians 
from North and South don’t want him. 
They say he couldn’t win. 

Sen. Richard Russell of Georgia is not 
favored by Northern Democrats bhe- 
cause of his qpposition to civil rights 
legislation. Democrats depend upon the 
big Northern cities—and their minority 
groups—for victory. 

The fair-haired boy for the Demo- 
crats is Illinois’ Gov. Adlai Stevenson, 
who has said he is only running for an 
other term as governor—and nothing 
else. The pressure on him to change his 
mind is relentless. 

Three dark horses figure in the Dem- 
ocratic race. Vice-Pres. Alben Barkley 
is able, reportedly willing, but thought 
to be too old (72). Sen. Paul Dougias 
(Ill.) has said he won’t run, but many 
think him a vote-getter. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, who has 
loomed as a dark horse before, has re 
peatedly said no. Democrats think that 
in 1952—with disaster staring them in 
the face—Justice Douglas may change 
his mind. 


Strike Control Legislation 

The seizure of the steel industry by 
the Federal Government started Con 
gress thinking about new legislation to 
forestall such crises in the’ future. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (R., Ore.) has a 
bill that would give the President the 
right to seize defense plants to prevent 
strikes. 

Rep. Howard W. Smith (D., Va.) 
has a bill authorizing the President or 





S 


Congress to prevent strikes in key in- 
dustries while agreement is being 
reached. Federal courts might control 
both the plants and the unions until 
both sides come to terms. 

A final suggestion, still in discussion, 
is to have public boards chosen to op- 
erate strike-threatened industries during 
negotiations. 


Price and Wage Controls 


The Defense Production Act, which 
expires June 30, has taken on new in- 
terest because of the steel dispute. Con- 
gress has before it a bill to extend the 
act for another year. 

The act established wage and price 
controls in 1950 and was renewed last 
year. About 75 per cent of the nation’s 
economy is now under price regulation. 

Administration arguments are that 
the nation still controls, 
Without price ceilings, says the Govern- 
ment, too much money might be turned 
loose on the market. This would cause 
greater. inflation and would mean, 
among other things, that costs for de- 
fense items would rise. 

Supporters of the law also think an 
end to wage controls would be danger- 
ous now. Contracts in coal, oil, rubber 
and other large industries come up soon 
for negotiation. An end to wage con- 
trols (and of the accompanying Wage 
Stabilization Board, which helps settle 
disputes) could mean extended strikes. 

Opponents of price and wage controls 
favor allocation of materials for defense 
production only, not for civilian produc- 
tion. They feel that consumer produc- 
tion is rising and that there will be no 
shortages of civilian goods. This, they 
idd, means no bidding for items with 
resulting increases in prices. 

Congress is not so sure that an end 
of the Defense Production Act is a logi- 
cal step now. If inflation should begin 
again, especially in an election year, 
Congress might be blamed for ending 
controls 

Congress is considering, however, 
modifying the present wage-price setup 
There has been criticism of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Some feel that the 
Board should be composed entirely of 
public members instead of only six from 
the public, six from industry, and six 
from labor. Others think that the board 
should not be allowed to step into in- 
dustrial disputes and should merely 
screen already-made agreements to see 
whether they obey stabilization laws. 


needs such 


Immigration Fight 

A new immigration bill passed by the 
House of Representatives, with a simi- 
lar bill in the Senate, has attempted to 
straighten out the jumble of U. S. im- 
migration measures enacted since 1924. 

The 1924 Immigration Act estab- 
lished national quotas for countries and 
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Alexander in Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 


America’s Resources 


limited total immigration. Other acts 
have been tacked on. 

The new bill provides for an annual 
immigration of 154,657—an increase of 
380 over the older laws. It removes all 
naturalization bars on Asiatics. It keeps 
previous provisions on deportation of 
subversives and adds provisions for 
easier deportation of criminals. 

Supporters of the bill claim that re- 
moving past “racial discriminations” 
against Asiatics is a step forward. Also, 
they think the U. S. should screen aliens 
more closely for subversive activity. 
The bill also provides for possible loss 
of citizenship by a naturalized citizen 
who joins a Communist or Red-tainted 
organization within five years after be- 
coming a U. S. citizen. 

There is vigorous opposition to the 
bill, especially by foreign minority and 
immigrant groups. They attack the 
quota system which is based on the 
1920 census as Unrealistic. They say it 
does not apply to the nation’s present 
composition. They claim the admission 
total is too small, since the U. $. needs 
manpower and is under obligation to 
help countries with pressing refugee 
and overpopulation problems. 

Opponents want unused quotas to be 
pooled each year so that needy coun- 
tries could use them. (Britain, for ex- 
ample, seldom uses up her quota.) 
They say the bill discriminates against 
certain minority groups because Orien- 
tals or half-Orientals are included under 


Asian quotas even if they were born in 
South America. Also, colonial peoples 
are restricted in immigration. 

The subversive restrictions, the bill’s 
opponents say, give new Americans 
second-class citizenship. They view the 
bill as one designed to keep immigrants 
away instead of encouraging them to 
enter the U. S. 


Polio Tests 


This summer full-scale tests of inocu- 
lation against infantile paralysis will 
take place in the U. S. The tests hold 
promise of preventing paralytic polio, 
which last year struck an estimated 
28,500 persons in the nation. 

The substance to be used was high- 
lighted by two researchers at Yale and 
Johns Hopkins universities. It includes 
antibodies against all known polio 
viruses. Laboratory tests have been con- 
ducted on animals only. 

For protection from polio this sum- 
mer, the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis repeats these precautions. 
Do not mix with new groups. Do not 
become fatigued or chilled. Do not 
have mouth or throat operations during 
a polio outbreak. Wash hands _ before 
eating. Be watchful for signs of polio— 
headache, fever, throat, upset 
stomach, tenderness and _ stiffness of 
neck and back. If these occur, go to bed 
at once. Call the doctor and, if neces- 
sary, the Paralysis foundation for as- 
sistance. (Continued on page 25) 
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THORNY TRIESTE 


Trieste was in the news again 
last week. A tiny tract of land—287 
square miles in area—the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste has been the cause 
of much friction and ill-feeling be- 
tween the large neighboring coun- 
tries of Italy and Yugoslavia. 

What is it all about? Trieste is a 
strategic port of Central Europe at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea. 

Che population of the Free Territory 
is 345,000. Of these, according to neu- 
tral observers, 85 per cent are Italian; 
10 per cent are Yugoslav; and five per 
cent are of various national origins. 

From way back in the 14th century 
until World War I, the territory formed 
part of Austria-Hungary. Then in 1920, 
under the Treaty of Rapallo, it was ac- 
quired by Italy. After the defeat of 
Nazi Germany, the territory was oe- 
Tito’s Yugoslav forces. But 
1945, 


uple d by 
in agreement reached in June, 

livided it into Zones A and B. 
Zone A, 86 square miles including 
he city of Trieste, was occupied by 
can and British troops. Zone B, 
square miles, was occupied by 
lav troops. This was a temporary 
ungement. It was not accepted by 
her Italy nor Yugoslavia as final. The 
slavs have practically incorporated 

B into their own country 

nder the terms of the Italian peace 
ity February 10, 1947), Trieste 
id its environs were set up as the “Free 


Territory of Trieste” and placed under 


Understanding 


the.laicy 


the jurisdiction of the U.N. Security 
Council. The governor of the Free Ter- 
ritory (who was not to be an Italian 
nor a Yugoslav) was to be appointed 
by the Security Council for a term of 
five years. Legislative authority was to 
be vested in a single-house Assembly. 

The U.N. Security Council, because 
of Soviet opposition, has not been able 
to agree on the choice of a governor 
For this reason, the Free Territory is 
still being administered by Anglo- 
American and Yugoslav forces in thei: 
respective zones. 

In March, 1948, the U.S., Britain, 
and France jointly proposed that the 
city of Trieste be returned to Italy. But 
Yugoslavia objected. Then, when Tito 
broke with Moscow, the Western 
powers urged Yugoslavia and Italy to 
settle the dispute by negotiation 
Several attempts were made but led to 
no agreement. 

Last March the U.S Britain 
agreed to meet with Italian representa- 
tives in London to find ways of giving 
Italy a greater voice in running Zone A 

On May 9, a decision was announced 


and 


Although “all powers of government” 
were reserved to the U.S. and Britain, 
the Italians were given the right to 
name a political adviser to guide the 
“zone commander in all matters affect- 
ing Italy.” The civil administration, 
except in police matters, was placed 
under an Italian civil service. 

The decisions were bitterly attacked 
by Marshal Tito, dictator of Yugoslavia. 
He denounced them as violations of the 
Italian peace treaty and warned that 
the Yugoslav government will not toler- 
ate them. 


World Produces More 


Good news came from U.N. stat- 
isticians last week. World produc- 
tion in 1951 was the largest in 
history. 

While the rearmament program con 
tributed to the record output, the amaz- 
ing thing is that the increase of civilian 
production last year was greater than 
the increase in military goods. 

[hese facts were contained in the 
annual world economic report prepared 
by U.N. experts for the opening of the 
Economie and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) sessions on May 13. 

“Should an easing of political ten- 
sions in the world bring about a reduc- 
tion in armament expenditure,” the re- 
port stated, “opportunities for raising 
living standards would correspondingly 
improve.” 


Convention Fever Rises 


Estes Kefauver continued his eye- 
brow-raising race for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. 

The Tennessee Senator pitted his 
liberal program against Solid South- 
erner Sen. Richard Russell (Ga.) and 
lost by only 60,000 votes in Florida’s 
primary. In Ohio, he bucked the state 
Democratic organization and won 27 of 
the state’s 54 delegates. 

As of May 15, Kefauver had 104% 
pledged delegates to W. Averell Harri 
man’s 93%, Russell's 41%, and Okla- 
homa Sen. Robert S. Kerr’s 33%. 

But Democratic leaders were not 
stampeding to the Kefauver camp. They 


still look longingly at Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois and hope he will 
consent to run. 

In the G. O. P. contest, Sen. Robert 
A. Taft did what he predicted and 


Wide World vhoto 
THE OLD MAN SHOWS HIS MEDALS: Oldest Union veteran of Civil War is 
James Hard, of Rochester, N. Y., 110. He enlisted after Fort Sumter, fought 
at Antietam and other major battles. He voted for Abe Lincoln and for every 
Republican since. Here he’s talking with a 10-year-old friend, Danny Maxwell. 





swept all of the 56 delegates in his 
home state, Ohio. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was not entered in that 
primary. To date, Taft has 343 dele- 
gates, Eisenhower, 290. Among the 
other Republican candidates were 
Harold Stassen with 23, Gov. Earl 
Warren of California with 6, and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur with 2. 

Of the remaining % of the G. O. P. 
delegates to be chosen, most will be 
picked in state conventions. Taft’s ad- 
vantage is his popularity with Republi- 
can state organizations. They usually 
control the conventions. Eisenhower, 
due to return to the U.S. on June 1, 
will have to depend more on his per- 
sonal popularity with voters than on his 
influence with G. O. P. leaders. 


Melting Metal in Mid-Air 


Man has melted metals since be- 
fore the dawn of history. Always, 
he has struggled with a major 
problem: how to avoid contamina- 
tion of the melting metal by the 
crucible (the container it is melted 
in). 

Now scientists at Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation are licking this age- 
old problem. They float chunks of metal 
in space by use of a powerful electro- 
magnetic field. They melt the chunks 
by shooting electric currents through 
them. After melting, the metals are al- 
lowed to fall and drain into receptacles 
below. 

By this method, Westinghouse has 
melted pound-size lumps of _ brass, 
aluminum, tin, titanium, and molybde- 
num. Westinghouse is trying to im- 
prove its “float melt” method for com- 
mercial use. 


Credit Curbs Lifted 


The Federal Reserve Board sus- 
pended curbs on installment credit 
buying. In the future—unless further 
inflation requires a change—there 
will be no controls as to down pay- 
ments on automobiles and appli- 
ances. 

The board said that supplies of these 
commodities were now ample. There- 
fore, inflationary 
likely to cause their prices to rise. 

The restrictions went into effect in 
1950 on the heels of inflation caused by 
mobilization. They were due to expire 
on June 30. They required a 4 down 
payment for with a 
maximum of 18 months to pay. For ap- 
pliances, furniture, and floor coverings, 
they required 15 per cent down and the 


pressures were less 


passenger Cars, 


same credit period 

Their aim was to restrict demand for 
items made scarce by the diversion of 
metals into the defense program, and to 
curb the growth of the nation’s money 
supply through credit expansion. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES---------—~ 





Prisoners of War 


The deadlock between the United 
Nations and the Chinese and Korean 
Communists over the exchange of 
prisoners of war is the last issue 
standing in the wav of agreement on 
the terms of a long-sought Korean 
armistice. 

That this issue should have be- 
come so crucial is in itself strong evi- 
dence of changing public opinion in 
the last few centuries. It may be 
impossible ever to “civilize” warfare 
But if we must have war, most of 
the world wants it conducted under 
decent rules of humanity. 

The kidnapping and release of 
Brig. Gen. Francis T. Dodd by Com- 
munist prisoners of the U.N. on Koje 
Island, off South Korea, gives a novel 
twist to this problem. But the 
United Nations negotiators have 
given the Reds clear warning that 
they will not surrender any prisoners 
who refuse to return to their Com- 
munist masters. 


From Slavery and Ransom... 


Only in comparatively modern 
times has the humane treatment of 
PWs become an cbject of definite 
international action. In primitive 
societies most wars were wars of 
extermination, in which no prisoners 
were taken, and all enemies were 
mercilessly killed. The Roman le 
gions followed this rule against the 
Franks and other “barbarian” ene- 
mies. In Biblical times, the Hebrew 
chieftain Samson was blinded by his 
Philistine captors. But before-he 
could be put to death, he took re- 
venge on them_in a way that only 
Cecil B. DeMille has done justice 
to. 

In Rome, the normal fate of pris 
oners was slavery, rather than mur- 
der. And this practice continued 
largely through the Middle Ages, 
though in some cases the influence of 
the Christian Church brought about 
the ransom of Prisoners 
of importance were usually held at 
the mercy of the enemy ruler. Thus 
Richard Coeur de Lion, the English 
King who went on the Third Cru 
sade, was held captive in an Austrian 
castle for two years, before he was 


prisoners. 


ransomed. 

The exchange of prisoners on an 
equal basis developed during the 
eighteenth century. Such exchanges 
occurred during the Revolutionary 
War by agreements between General 
George Washington Lord 
Howe. 


ind 


The idea that prisoners should be 
treated humanely was first advanced 
by the philosophers of the French 
Revolution. President Lincoln au- 
thorized an attempt to agree on rules 
for treatment of prisoners. But the 
Civil War prisons on both the Union 
or the Confederate sides were hard- 
ly picnic grounds. 

The real advance began with the 
First and Second Hague Conference 
of 1899 and 1907. They adopted 
“conventions,” or international agree- 
ments signed by many nations. Un- 
der these rules, prisoners were de- 
clared to be the responsibility of the 
captor governments. They might be 
interned in a town, fortress, or camp 
as a measure of safety. They might 
be employed at useful work, pro- 
vided it had no direct connection 
with war. The governments pledged 
themselves to maintain for prisoners 
standards of food, clothing, and quar- 
ters equal to those of their own 
troops. Prisoners were required to 
give their true name and rank when 
captured, but no other information. 
Countries holding prisoners of war 
were required to permit relief so- 
cieties (such as the Red Cross) who 
might wish to work among the pris- 
oners, free access to their prison 
camps 


... To the Geneva Convention 


The Red Cross, in existence since 
1864, set up an elaborate code of 
rules for prisoners of war in 1906, 
which was revised in 1929 and 
signed by 47 nations. This is the 
so-called Geneva Convention, to 
which the United States is a signa- 
tory. But in Korea, while the U.N. 
has permitted Red Cro’s representa- 
tives free access to its prisoners, 
the Communists have regularly re- 
fused. 

The two World Wars had vast ef- 
fects on the whole prisoner problem. 
The very number of prisoners—over 
four million on both sides in World 
War I—created tremendous diffi- 
culties. By and large both Germany 
and the Allies lived up to the Hague 
and Geneva rules. 

In World War II, some 300,000 
German PWs were held in American 
prison camps toward the end of the 
war. They were well treated, and 
even ziven educational classes. But 
in the Far East, Japan’s ruthless 
treatment of enemy be- 
the cause of 


prise mers 
came 
war trial. 


a famous post- 

















Practical Reformer 


Family Background 


Adlai Ewing Stevenson, governor 
of Illinois, has stated that he is a 
candidate only for reelection to the 
governorship. However, this does not 
stop some Democratic political lead- 
ers from considering him a “White 
House Hopeful.” 

The grandson and namesake of 
Adlai Stevenson, vice-president of 
the U.S. during Grover Cleveland's 
second administration, the Illinois 
governor is also the grandson, on his 
mother’s side, of Jesse Fell, the Re- 
publican politician who first pro- 
posed Lincoln for the presidency. 

Stevenson was born Feb. 5, 1900, 
in Los Angeles, Calif., but his family 
has been settled in Bloomington, II1., 
for generations. His father at one 
time was secretary of state of IIli- 
nois. Stevenson was married in 1928. 
The Stevensons, who have three 
grown sons, were divorced in 1949 
Stevenson is a Unitarian 


Education 


A graduate of the Choate School 
in Connecticut and of Princeton 
(1922), Stevenson studied law at 
Harvard (dropped out because of 
grades ) and Northwestern Univer 
sity. During World War I he served 


as an apprentice seaman 


Business Experience 


After he left Harvard and before 
he enrolled at Northwestern, Steven- 
son worked for 18 months as a re- 
porter and editor on the Blooming- 
ton Daily Pantagraph, a newspaper 
owned by his mother’s family. He 
holds a quarter interest in the paper. 

In 1927 Stevenson joined a Chi- 
cago law firm and for six years 
practiced law privately. In 1933 he 
went to Washington and worked as 


a Government lawyer. 


Political Experience 


Stevenson in 1941 was asked to 
serve as special assistant to the Secre 
tary of the Navy. He filled this post 
until 1944, with time out for several 
During 1945 he 
was special assistant to Secretary of 
State Stettinius and later to Secre 
tarv of State Byrnes 

In 1945 he was press 
for the U.S. delegation to the San 
at which the 


MUSSIONS 


wartime 


spoke sman 


Francisco Conference 
United Nations was organized. Later 
he was a representative on the U.N. 
Preparatory Commission in London 
In 1946, at the first U.N. General 


WHITE HOUSE HOPEFULS 





United Press phot 


Adlai Stevenson 


Assembly meeting in London, he 
was senior advisor to the American 
delegation. He was an alternate 
delegate to the second session and 
the 1947 session. 

He ran for the governorship of 
Illinois in 1948 and won by a record- 
breaking plurality in a normally Re- 
publican state. 


Political Record 


Domestic Affairs. As 
Stevenson put the 500-man state po- 
lice force under civil service, boosted 
state aid to education by $139,000,- 
000, overhauled the state’s welfare 
department, swept about 1,300 un- 
necessary political jobholders off the 
state payroll, streamlined the state’s 
government, and launched a high- 
way construction program. Steven- 
son does not believe in increasing 
the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of state and 
local governments. He does not 
favor higher Federal taxes, and be 
lieves the budget could be trimmed. 

Foreign Affairs. Stevenson tavors 
the North Atlantic Treaty and aid to 
our European allies. He believes 
that the foreign aid program, al- 
though it is expensive, is cheaper 
than war and could be viewed as in 


governor, 


surance for peace. 


Personality 

Blue eved, with brown hair re 
ceding from a high forehead, Steven- 
son is 5’ 10” tall, weighs about 185 
Ibs. Although he is sh 
ind speaks in cultured 


diplomatic, 
fastidious 
accents, Stevenson has amazed his 
followers by his hard-hitting tactics 
on the stump. 








United Press photo 
MIDGET ADDING MACHINE: This finger- 
operated calculator, which can be 
worked with one hand, adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides, and squares fig- 
ures. Manufactured by a German firm, 
it is slated to retail for about $94. 


Opposition to credit controls has 
come from Congress and from makers 
of autos and appliances whose _ sales 
have lagged this year. Labor unions, 
too, favored ending the controls. They 
said the curbs discriminated against 
small wage-earners. 

The end of credit controls, however 
brought no perceptible change in the 
public’s reluctance to buy. 


N. Y. Police Expose 


Convicted bookmaker Harry 
Gross, jailed on a 12-year sentence, 
testified that he had bribed some 
of New York City’s top police offi- 
cials in the 1940s. 

They and 200 other policemen, said 
Gross, got $1,000,000 a year from him. 
In return they allegedly protected his 
illegal $20,000,000-a-year bookmaking 
establishments where people could lay 
bets. 

This was the latest step in a two-year 
investigation into corruption in the ad- 
ministration of former New York City 
mayor, William O'Dwyer (now Am- 
bassador to Mexico). 

Last September, Gross refused to 
testify against police officers in a crimi- 
nal trial. The cases were then dis- 
missed for lack of evidence. After seven 
months in jail, he changed his mind. 
Police departmental trials were held for 
five officials—with more to come. 

Among the higher-ups implicated 
were: retired Police Commissioner Wil- 
liam P. O'Brien; former Deputy Fire 
Commissioner James J. Moran, who is 
now serving a jail term for heading a 
shakedown racket; former Chief of De- 
tectives William T. Whalen; former 





Chief Inspector August W. Flath; and 
former Deputy Commissioner Frank C, 
Bals. 

Ambassador O’Dwyer had no com- 
ment on the disclosures. But these were 
indications that he might be sub- 
poenaed for questioning. 

The question remained, however, of 
how truthful Gross was. He had little 
to lose, except for the fact that his 
brother has already been beaten up, by 
thugs. He hoped that his testimony 
would lighten his sentence 


New Auto Insurance Plan 


New Jersey set up a program to 
pay up to $5,000 each to innocent 
victims of auto accidents in the 
state. This will include accidents 
caused by uninsured and hit-and- 
run drivers. 

A fund—the first of its type in the 
U. S.—will be raised by assessments on 
automobile owners and auto liability 
insurance companies doing business in 
New Jersey. Costs will be $1 a year for 
owners of insured vehicles and $3 a 
year for owners of uninsured vehicles. 
The payments go into effect in 1955 
when the fund begins: operation. 

Under the old law, persons injured 
or suffering auto damage caused by an 
uninsured driver could collect only if 
the driver responsible for the collision 
was found and had enough money or 
property to pay the judgment. 

The new law provides for the state 
fund to pay in every case of this type 
when costs exceed $200. Also, drivers 
involved in accidents will now have to 
prove immediately that they can pay 
for the damages. 

Maximum judgments will be $5,000 
for injury or death to one person, $10,- 
000 for more than one pérson, and $1,- 
000 for property damage. 

New Jersey believes the new 
gram 1S superior to compulsor Vv insur- 
systems, like that in Massa- 
chusetts, because it covers accidents 
caused by out-of-state motorists, hit- 
ind-run drivers, and authorized users 
of vehicles. It hopes to induce more cat 
owners to take out liability insurance 
without forcing them to do so 


pro- 


ance 


Nylon Vests for G.I.s 


G. Ls in Korea use 
vest made of twelve 


a new protective 
lavers of tough 
The vest shell and 
fragments (but not bullets). 
ibout 2,500 
soldiers have worn these vests on com- 
bat patrols. Forty soldiers were hit by 
shell fragments, but suffered 
wounds in body regions protected by 
the vests. Said an Army spokesman last 
week: “The vests are a success in win- 
ter use. They've given new confidence 
to our fighting men.” 


ny lon wards off 


grenade 


In the past three months 


none 





United Nations News 





Hostage General Freed 


Truce meetings continued at Pan- 
munjom last week. It was mostly talk 
and little negotiation. The negotiations 
were deadlocked over only one im- 
portant issue. 

The Communists insist on “forced 
repatriation”—the return of all prisoners 
the U.N. holds regardless of their 
wishes. The U.N. has made it unmis- 
takably clear that we will not give in 
on this point. 

The hard core of fanatical Com- 
munist prisoners—some 70,000—have 
been separated from the rest of the cap- 
tives and are being held on the rocky 
island of Koje, off the southeast coast of 
Korea. Twice this year they staged 
major riots in which a total of 90 per- 
sons were killed. 

On May 7, U.S. Brig. General Fran- 
cis T. Dodd, commandant of the Koje 
prison camp, was kidnapped by the 
Red prisoners and held as a hostage for 
three days. The prisoners demanded 
“ransom” in the form of concessions for 
his release. On May 10, General Dodd 
was released unharmed. 

Later, General Mark W. Clark, the 
new U.N. commander in Korea, de- 
nounced as “unadulterated blackmail” 


the demands made by the prisoner$ be- 
fore they released General Dodd. 

Two of the points gained by the Red 
prisoners in exchange for General 
Dodd’s life were (A) the right to main- 
tain their own organization within the 
prison camp; and (B) a promise that 
there would be no further “screening” 
of prisoners in Koje, to determine 
whether they are willing or not to re- 
turn to their Communist homelands. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Where are the following: Koje, 
Trieste, Panmunjom? 

2. Give the names of the men who 
fill the following posts: U.N. Com- 
mander in Korea; Senior Senator from 
Georgia; U.S. Ambassador to Mexico. 

3. Why did the Federal Reserve 
Board end controls on installment buy- 
ing credit at this time? 

4. All the following nations except 

have been involved 
in the Trieste dispute: U.S. S. R., Italy, 
Ceylon, Great Britain, Yugoslavia, 
U.S.A. 


“ed 


NEWS 


United Press phe 


ARBOR DAY IN KOREA: The U. N. Civil Assistance Command is carrying out a proj- 


ect to teach Korean school 


children conservation. 


Here a young Korean girl 


helps plant a pine seedling on a mountain slope near Seoul, with 250 class- 


mates looking on. U. N. 


officer in 


charge is Col. Charles R. Munske. 
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Twenty former Scholastic Awards winners helped judge art. At left is M. R. Robinson, publisher of Scholastic Magazines. 


25th Anniversary 
of Scholastic Art Awards 


— ATULATIONS to the more 
4 than 250,000 high school students 
from every part of the United States 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada who took 
part in the 1952 Scholastic Awards! 
When you final “t” in 
your short story poem, or cur- 
rent affairs article for Scholastic Writing 
Awards—or when you put the finishing 
touch to painting, photograph 
sculpture, or metal work for Scholastic 
Art Awards, you were making an im 
finding 


discovery 
your special talents and interests. That 


crossed the 


essay 


your 


portant you were 
vas the real winning. 

Many of you walked off with national 
honors in the form of scholarship¢ or 
cash awards, If you were one of the’e 
lucky people you've been notified by 
this time. If you did not make the win- 
ners’ list this year, you may have been 
close to it. Often the decision of the 
judges as to who wins and who almost 
wins is very close. 


This month we celebrate the 25th 
inniversary of the National High School 
Art Exhibition sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines and now being presented in 
the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie In- 
stitute, in Pittsburgh, Pa. It is also the 
28th anniversary of the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards. 

How did the 
start? 

In the early days of Scholastic, the 
young Maurice R 
Robinson hun 
dreds of high schools. He noticed that 
all the honors and cheers at the end of 
the year went to the athletes. “Why 
not,” he asked himself, “equal honors 
for achievement in non-athletic skills?” 

He decided to do something about 
it. In the fall of 1924 Scholastic an- 
nounced that an issue in May, 1925, 
would be written by high school stu- 
dents. Awards were offered for short 
stories, poems, essays, book reviews, 


Scholastic Awards 


editor-publisher 


made the rounds of 


photographs, and a_ student-drawn 
cover 

The student-written number delight- 
ed high school students and_ their 
teachers. The idea was repeated the 
following year. 

Then in the fall of 1926 Scholastic 
proudly and excitedly announced: 
$1,500 . Scholastic Awards ... a 
new annual group of prizes for cre- 
ative work by high school students. 
Listed along with short story, poetry, 
essay, and drama was ART. Final 
judging the first year was done by 
three famous artists—Eugene Speicher, 
Robert Henri, and John Sloan. 

This year, for the 25th anniversary 
of the Scholastic Art Awards, our na- 
tional juries included twenty former 
Scholastic Awards art scholarship and 
prize winners. Many of America’s most 
eminent painters, sculptors, and art 
educators have served on our juries. 
But as we sought news of our “alumni” 





we found abundant and distinguished 
talent. On these pages are some photo- 
graphs of the juries in action 

The Scholastic Art Awards has be- 
come a vast cooperative enterprise for 
the encouragement of student achieve- 
nent in the creative arts, and for the 
promotion of art education. There are 
now 40 regionally sponsored exhibi- 
tions, most of them financed by depart- 
ment stores which also furnish exhibit 
space. A committee of art patrons and 
teachers aids the sponsor. 

Regional juries examine from 1,000 
to as many as 10,000 entries and choose 
art work for the exhibition and for gold 
keys. Key-winning entries and selected 
scholarship portfolios are then sent to 
Carnegie Institute for final judging. 

About 125,000 entries were sub- 
mitted to the 40 regional competitions. 
Some 25,000 were exhibited locally. Of 
these, about 8,000 single entries and 
500 scholarship portfolios were sent to 
Carnegie Institute for national judging. 

Several thousand other entries from 
areas where there were no regional ex- 
hibitions also were judged in Pittsburgh 
by a special preliminary jury. The final 
exhibition consists of 1,540 pieces, in- 
cluding 577 which the jurors selected 
tor the cash awards totaling $15,000 
Scholarships were awarded to 105 high 
school seniors 

In this issue, Senior Scholastic pre- 
sents an award-winning historical arti- 
cle, current affairs article, short story, 
short short story, and autobiographical 
sketch, together with award-winning art 
work and photography and humor 
iwards. The entire May issue of Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, monthly literary maga 
zine published by Scholastic Magazines, 
is written and illustrated by award- 
winning students 

Hats off to all who entered the 1952 
Awards. Good luck to you who will 
take part next year! 


OUR FRONT COVER 
Howard Sanden, 16, 
senior at Minneapolis 
Central H. S., made the 
pen and ink drawing 
on ovr cover, titled 
“Future Rembrandt,” 
which was one of the 
entries in the schoiar- 
ship portfolio which 
won him a scholarship 
to the Cartoonists and 
IMustrators School. 
Howard also won the Strathmore Award for 
Minnesota, an award in colored pencil and one 
in black ink. In regional competition sponsored 
by the Dayton Co., in Minneapolis, he won five 
achievement keys, four special mentions. He 
also won two first awards in the 1951 Scholastic 
Art Awards. A straight “A” honor student, How- 
ard is in the upper two per cent of his class 
and president of the Student Council. Fellow 
students voted him “most likely to succeed.” 


Judging entries in sculpture at the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh are (!. to r.) Frank Aretz, and Scholastic Art Awards “alumni” ” 
Dorothy Gnant, Erwin Kalla, and Peter Lupori, who this year served as judges. 


Scholarship portfolios were evaluated by Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum (center), 
former director Rhode Island School of Design, and two alumni judges, Marco 
DeMarco (left) and Clarence Van Duzer, both of whom are now teachers of art. 





Award, Advertising Illustration, Group Ill, by 
Judith Savitz, 18, H. S. of Music and Art, 
N. Y. C. First shown at Gimbels Regional. 
Award, Transparent Water Color, Group III, by Grace Uhlig, 17, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York City. First shown at Gimbels 





Award, Costume Design, Group Il, by Joyce Rose, 17, 
Decatur (Ill.) H. S. First shown at Block & Kuhl Regional. 


Award, Oils, Group II, by Franklin Vilas, 17 
St. Mark's School, Southborough, Massachu- 
setts. First shown at the Boston Globe Regional. 











1952. Scholastic 
Art Awards 
Winners 


Award, Fash. Fab. Des., Gr. |, by Carolyn Patterson, 14, 
Dennis Jr. H. S., Richmond, Ind. Shown Wm. H. Block Co 


+ 


@ The Scholastic Art Awards winners reproduced in this 
section were selected from the 1,545 art pieces on display at 
the National High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., from May 3 through May 29. A total 
of 575 entries received $25 awards. At the close of the 
Carnegie show these award winners will be on display in 
New York in Gimbels auditorium, June 14 through June 28. 
Tuition scholarships to art schools and colleges were won 
by 105 seniors. A complete listing of all art awards winners 
is published in the Teacher Edition, Part II, of the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


Highland Park Senior High School, Highland Park, 
Mich. First shown at Crowley, Milner & Company. 





Ploce in Show, Trans. Water Color, Gr. Il, 
by Joan Murphy, California (Pa.) Community 
H. S. First shown at Kaufmann’s Regional. 


Award, Transparent Water Color, Group II, by Tore Janson, 16, Klamath 
Union High School, Klamath Falls, Ore. First shown at Meier & Frank Co. 
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FIRST AWARD 
HISTORICAL ARTICLE 


By Jean Day, 17 


Rock Springs High School 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 
Teacher, Catherine Robertson 


Wheel of 


the Sun 


N a high Wyoming mountain there 


is a great stone wheel. In order to 
reach it one must travel many miles 
from any town, habitation. 


The road, paved only at intervals, winds 


from any 


throug! and sagebrush, over 


forest 
plains and mountains until you come 
Then the road be- 


and so steep that 


t} ] ] 
within several miles 
rocky 


it seems you can go no farther 


comes narrow 

At last the road becomes absolutely 
impassable and you walk the remaining 
third of a A large 


wheel lime- 


mile to see—what? 


made of varying sizes of 


stone rock with several pile s here and 
there—that's all 
Yet there is something more, a vague 
mystery of this mon 
und for 
feeling of mystery 
iwe 1S od by the desolate 
the country, for while the 
ind even the surrounding hills 


wonder about the 


, : , 
ument—who-built it, and when 


; > 
what purpose The 


and increase 
loneline SS 
valleys 
are green with trees and grass, the top 

| with only the 
traces of grass or little flowers 


rock. And I 


though 
‘ 1 pl 
ire warm and pleasant, on 


of this mountain is barren 
merest 

growing from gray 
the valleys 


Medicine 


bitter 


Mountain there 


wind 


is only cold, 


} ] 
punt on 


licine Whee 
ummit of Medicine Mountain 
ses 12.000 feet on the west flank 

g Horns it rn Wyoming 

iw of e¢ of dir tone rock 

t p ; t from a 
} 
| 


twenty-elg 
ri ent to a rim about 


which is 


mound in th 
seventv-eight feet I 


marked by six smaller mounds at vary 


ing intervals and a seventh outside the 
but connected to the hub by an 


rim 
elongated spoke. All these have open 
ings, most facing toward the center but 
the eastern rim structure facing out 
Too, 
east 
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tself to be prehistoric. The break in the 
rim resembles the ancient temples of 
Egypt and Babylonia and the stone cir 
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Stonehenge. The 
to the great calendar stone of Mexico 
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the world and soon probably came to 
Central America, setting up a new civili- 
zation, and again beginning to travel. 

Centuries afterwards, later Neolithic 
Man probably came from Asia to this 
continent by way of the Bering Strait 
and began to move southward in North 
America. 

At last the north-bearing Indians, who 
had left traces of their journey in Cen- 
tral America and on up into New Mexico 
and the Mississippi Valley, must have 
met these Mongoloid barbarians and, 
perhaps after building the stone wheel, 
were driven back to Central America by 
them. Those early people were prob 
ably so highly civilized that they re- 
corded observations of the sun, moon, 
ind stars so that the twenty-eight spokes 
would represent the days of the lunar 
month and the mounds the days of the 
week. - 

Another theory offered is that the 
wheel was built by a now extinct Indian 
tribe called the Sheepeaters. Mr. W. A. 
Allen in his pamphlet, “The Sheep 
eaters,” states that he was told a story 
of the wheel by an old squaw_ who 
claimed to be the last of that tribe. 


Tae great wheel, or shrine, of this 


people is eighty feet across the face, 
and has twenty-eight spokes, represent 
ing the twenty-eight tribes of their race. 
At the center or hub there is a house 
of stone, Red Eagle held the 
position of chief or leader of all the 


where 
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Mo. Teacher, Susan McClelland. 
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N. Y. Teacher, Sr. M. Alene. 

Gerald Ford, North Cutholic H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Fr. Lees 

Thelma A. Schanck, Farmington (Me.) H. S. 
Teacher, Marion S. Bryant 


tribes. Facing the northeast was the 
house of the god of plenty,‘and on the 
southeast faced the house of the god- 
dess of beauty; and due west was the 
beautifully built granite cave dedicated 
to the sun god, and from this position 
the services were supposed to be direct 
ed by him. Standing along the twenty- 
eight worshippers, 
chanting their heavens, 
while their sun dial on earth was a true 


spokes were the 


songs to the 


copy of the sun. 

In contrast to these theories there is 
a romantic Indian legend explaining the 
origin. As a young man, Scarface was 
the most handsome of his tribe, and, 
proud because of his beauty, he would 
parade before all the young maidens of 
the camp. One day as he returned from 
such an excursion he stumbled in his 
mother’s tepee and fell, face downward 
in the flames of the cooking fire. For 
weeks and weeks he lay in the tepee 
under his mother’s care, suffering un- 
endurably from his burns. At last the 
bandages were removed. But, alas, his 
once beautiful face was scarred and 
hideous. Scarface left camp, determined 
to bury his shame in solitude. 

Many years later an old woman and 
her granddaughter lost their way when 
they left camp to hunt berries, at last 
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Teacher, Miss E. Sperling. 
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finding a trail which led them to the 
rim of the Big Horn canyon, home of 
the evil spirit. Here they camped, living 
on berries until one day the girl saw a 
mani lurking in the shadows. He did not 
respond to her calls for several days 
and when they did meet him, they were 
terrified because of his frightening face. 
Since he was their only hope of refuge, 
they became friends and when he had 
taken them to his cave, Scarface claimed 
the girl for his bride. 

Having acquired a wife, Scarface an- 
nounced his intention to return to his 
people and the party started south along 
the mountain divide, traveling from 
sunup to sundown. The first night Scar- 
face built a large and beautiful tepee, 
the base of which is now known as the 
Medicine Wheel. The second night he 
built another, though not so large, tepee 
on the banks of the Big Horn River and 
the base of this also remains. The third 
night they reached the camp of his 
people on the Little Big Horn where 
Scarface and his wife lived for many 
years in wealth and happiness 

Aside from this legend, the surround- 
ing tribes of Indians—Arapahoe, Black 
feet, Shoshone, and Crow—know nothing 
about the origin of this shrine. Even the 
oldest Indians can say only as did one 
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Crow chief, “It was built before the 
light came,” meaning it was prehistoric, 
or as others have claimed, “It was made 
by people who had no iron.” Only the 
Crows have any legend regarding its 
discovery. When they first settled in 
the Big Horns, they sent out a party 
of young men to explore the terrain and 
two of them went along the mountain 
divide where lies the great wheel. Of 
these two, Kills-with-His Brother first 
found the circle, recognizing it as the 
work of the Great Spirit. 


SurrLemeNTING this legend of 
discovery is another one, bearing some 
resemblance to the Sheepeater story. 
About the time of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition a young Indian brave by 
the name of Red Plume came to the 
wheel in the hope that he might re- 
ceive a strong medicine which would 
make him a great warrior and chief. 
Four days and nights he rernained at 
the wheel waiting for the spirits, with- 
out food, water, clothing, or shelter 
At last, on the fourth night, three little 
men and one woman who lived in the 
underground passage to the wheel came 
to him and led him to their home 

During the three days and nights 
that followed he learned from them the 
arts of warfare and the leadership of his 
people, being told on his departure that 
the Red Eagle would be his protector 
and guide through life if he would wear 
the little feather which grows on the 
back above the tail of the eagle. 

The little plume gave him his name. 
From that time Red Plume was a great 
chief and warrior of the Crow nation, 
even after his death. He told his people 
that his spirit would reside in the shrine 
of the Medicine Wheel, which is not 
located on the rim but on the extended 
spoke, and that they might come at any 
time to speak with him. 

As shown in that legend, the Indians 
have met at the great wheel even from 
the very first to commune with the 
Great Spirit, to receive their “strong 
medicine.” There they performed their 
ceremonies of thanksgiving, there re- 
warded the best hunters, there no sharp 
weapon was permitted, there enemies 
were forgiven. Even the Indians of to- 
day regard the wheel with reverence. 

Perhaps the paintings and drawings 
on the rocks in Wyoming could tell the 
story of this unknown circle of stones, 
but without any translation of these, 
today all we have are theories and leg- 
ends. The mystery becomes even deeper 
when we know that with other such 
monuments the builders have left pot 
tery or other handiwork while here 
there is nothing. 

Lying in solitude on the barren top 
of Medicine Mountain, the wheel of the 
sun keeps its secret. 
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Commendation in Photography, Gr. Il, by 
Bob Fields, North Phoenix H. S., Phoenix, 
Ariz. First shown at Valley National 
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thousands of men and women who es- 
cape each week across the barbed- 
wire borders to the West, little or 
nothing would be known of them. 
These people have fled from commu- 
nism at the risk of their lives, to seek 
freedom. 

The only comparable spectacle in re- 
cent history was the Nazi attempt to 
exterminate those who dared protest 
against Hitler before and during World 
War II. 

On June 22, 1940, Marshal Petain 
agreed to surrender to the Gestapo for- 
mer inhabitants of the “Greater Reich” 
who had sought refuge in France. 
Three days later, the Emergency Res- 
cue Committee, which was the forerun- 
ner of the present International Rescue 
Committee (I.R.C.), was organized to 
arrange the of world-re- 
nowned statesmen, scholars, artists, and 


for escape 
scientists who were threatened. Offtces 
were opened, funds were dispatched, 
ind emergency passports were cleared 
through the United States State De 
partment. 

More than 2,500 distinguished indi- 
viduals were rescued. A few of these 
were: Franz Werfel, the author of The 
Song of Bernadette; Marc Chagall, a 
leading French painter; and Wandow- 
ska, the world’s foremost harpsichordist. 


Escape Every Night and Day 


The International Rescue Committee 
was revived in recent years to meet an- 
other demand for American aid. This 
Committee lends moral and material 
encouragement to those who escape 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Elmer 
Davis says that “now, as during the 
peril of ascendant Nazism, we believe 
freedom is as vital to the human spirit 
as breath and food to the body.” 

Escape has taken place in some form 
or other every night and day since the 
Iron Curtain descended. Thousands are 
" iking untold 
Most of us are familiar with the incident 
of the 
the Czechoslovak border with 32 pas- 


sacrifices to escape. 


Freedom Train that bolted across 
sengers. The arrangements for screen- 
ing and transporting these people were 
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SUDDEN DEATH. First prize in News class, Group Il, won by Theodore 
Koehler, 18, of Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Theodore, who wants to be a 
press photographer, also won regional honors at Crowley, Milner Co. 


WHE-EEE, by Jim Baumer, 


a intimate Photography Awards 


e A record-breaking total of 21,597 entries and a 
higher-than-ever percentage of exceptionally fine 
prints make the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards the best yet. Congratulations to all who pat- 
ticipated in this banner event. The three photographs 
reproduced on this page are among the more than 
one hundred Scholastic-Ansco prize and place win- 
ners to be exhibited during the month of June in the 
Rockefeller Plaza windows of the East River Savings 
Bank, Radio City, New York. Reproductions of other 
prize- and place-winning photographs from the 
Awards appear in the May issue of Literary Cavai- 
cade and in Junior Scholastic (selections from Group 
I—students of grades 7, 8, and 9). 
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WHOA! By Garland Quan, 17, of John H. Francis Polytechnic H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Second prize in Animals classification, Group Il. 


JUDGING THE 1952 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


3rd and 4th panels, Scholarship judging, Jacob Deschin, Photo 
Editor, Sunday N. Y. Times; Kurt Safranski. (Reviewing transcripts), 
Tom Maloney, Editor, U. S. Camera. 2nd panel, judging Color Jacquelyn Judge, Bruce Downs, Arthur Rothstein, Director of 
Transparencies, Joseph Breitenbach, American Society of Magazine Photography, Look. 5th panel, Jacob Deschin, Arthur Rothstein, 
Photographers; Bruce Downs, Executive Editor, Photography Willard Morgan, Morgan & Lester Publishing Co 


Ist panel, Portrait judging (|. to r.) Kurt Safranski, ‘ar 
Publishing Co.; Jacquelyn Judge, Editor, Modern Photography; 
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Transparent water color by Wayne Angel, Klamath Jr. H. S., Klamath Falls, Oregon. First shown Meier & Frank. 
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Suddenly the small fat-faced man in 
the bow grasped the arm of his com- 
panion, built man 
i dark complexion, and shouted 
excitedly, “Hey, Bill, look over there 
Doesn't that look like one?” 

‘No, you stupid idiot, that bird ain't 
flat bill,” the 


sarcastically 


an older, heavily 


with 


got any 


older companion 
getting 

the fat 
“IE we 


don’t 


responded ‘Tm 


sick of this 


faced man 


wilderness,” said 
called Chuck 
I'm turning back.” 

then I reckon you'll 


retorted the older 


find it soon 
‘Humph turn 
back without a 


man, known as Bill. 


The thought 


wat,” 
’ ; 
f walking back through 
. . 
the Everglades was apparently too much 
= 
for Chuck and he settled back into his 
1 
seat with an ex isperated look of hope 
lessness on his fat 
TY 
The 


} 
nnny 


n evidently thought that 
. | 

English 
hend what they 


ften talked 


h othe: 


two me 


§s comm ind was too 
fo com 
I 


pe n 


t young Sem- 


inole of about 20 with a ready grin 
(usually) and dark flashing eyes who 
did not like the white man’s way of life. 

Johnny loved the Everglades and the 
sense of freedom which he felt when 
breathing in the sweet fresh air of the 
deep glades. He loved the sounds of 
nature and the sight of the herons and 
the ibises winging their way overhead. 
All this he could not bear to leave. 

Many of his people and friends were 
beginning to give in, however, and 
were catering to tourists. Was not his 
best friend Joe Whitebirch now wres- 
tling alligators for the amusement of 
Miami tourists? Was not he himself 
taking white tourists into his beloved 
Everglades? 

With new game and a 
bad frog year, his family needed money 
for food, and offering himself as a guide 
seemed the best way out. Awakening 
from the reverie of his thoughts, Johnny 
noticed that the two men had become 
the heat of the afternoon 


restrictions 


silence € d by 


sun 


left the 


Tou ARD sundown Johnny 
small waterway on which he had been 
hoat in order to not arouse 
nesting birds. Starting his motor he set 
out over the vast miles of flat swamp. 


poling his 


of the airboat motor, which 
than a Ford engine 
propeller, drowned 
two men, but he 
pointing. at 


The 
was nothing more 


101Se 


with 
out the 
noticed 


un airplane 
voices of the 


that Chuck 


was 





several wading scarlet ibises, and that 
the older man kept shaking his head in 
negation. 

Suddenly Johnny recalled that earlier 
in the day the man called Bill had said 
something about a bird with a “flat bill.” 
The only red-colored bird, for they 
seemed interested in red birds only, 
which met such a specification was the 
roseate spoonbill. 

Johnny remembered hearing that with 
the exception of the half dozen families 
in the Everglades plus one family in 
Louisiana, the roseate spoonbills were 
now extinct. He imagined that some of 
those bird collectors whom he had 
taken out on previous trips would pay 
a high price to have one of these birds 
for their mounted collections. As he 
watched the two men in the bow, a 
suspicion crossed his-mind, but he dis- 
carded it rapidly as being pure imagi- 
nation. 

The last rays were leaving the sky as 
Johnny pulled his boat alongside a palm- 
clustered hammock ‘and began clearing 
away a camping site for the night while 
his employers were looking on. Soon he 
had pitched the tents and had a bright 
fire roaring, for the temperature some- 
times drops as much as 50 degrees at 
night in the Everglades. 

After they had eaten, the two men, 
who seemed very much exhausted, 
quickly retired to their while 
Johnny remained at the fire until late 
at night listening to the crickets and 
treefrogs. It was some time before he 
became aware of the hum of voices be- 
hind him. After a while he could make 
out the high-pitched voice of the fat- 
faced man whining at his companion. 
“Now look, Bill, are you positive that 
Rick can take care of that warden? And 
what about that Indian over there?” 

“Nothing to worry about,” Bill rasped. 
“Rick’ll do his job, just see that you do 
yours. As for the Indian, you'll have to 
get him out of the way while I kill the 
bird.” 

“Boy, will I be glad to get that cool 
five grand in my hands,” the fat man 
dreamed. 

Now it was all clear to Johnny. These 
men planned to kill a roseate spoonbill 
and sell it to a collector, probably visit- 
ing from a foreign country where he 
would not be caught, who would pay 
a high price. 

First he thought of trying to notify 
the warden. Then he remembered the 
men had done nothing yet and would 
surely claim they were orchid hunters, 
would make him look very 


tents 


which 
foolish. 

Then he thought of a better plan. He 
would sneak out in the night with his 
boat, leaving behind him a portable 
rubber raft which one of the men had 
stowed in the bottom of the boat in case 
of accident, by which they could get 


back to one of the roads. He knew, how- 
ever, that without him they would never 
find the spoonbills and would surely 
wander in circles for days until they 
finally reached a road or were found. 


‘wo hours later, after the men had 
fallen asleep, Johnny stealthily crept 
from his place by the fireside. Climbing 
into his boat he slowly poled away from 
the small hammock to one not far away, 
from where he could observe what hap- 
pened when the men discovered his dis- 
appearance. In the faint light of the 
dawn Johnny climbed to the top of a 
tree in the hammock not far from the 
one on which the two white men slept, 
from where he could plainly see their 
camp. He had left them adequate pro- 
visions for a week while he himself 
would get along on the root of the pal- 
metto, which tastes like cabbage, and 
on fish. 

It was some time before Chuck and 
Bill awoke. When finally they were 
awake, Bill sensed something was wrong 
when he could hear no movements out- 
side and there wasn’t any pleasant 
aroma of breakfast cooking floating 
through his tent. Finding that Johnny 
was nowhere in sight he began to get 
worried and called out Chuck. They 
searched all over the hammock, calling, 
shouting, and cursing the “stupid In- 
dian.” Finding the boat missing, the fat- 
faced man became frantic and began 
whimpering. 

“Oh, shut up, you fool,” Bill said 
sharply. “I knew I never should have 
brought you along. He left us a boat 
and plenty of provisions. With luck we 
can make it back to the Tamiami Trail 
in two days.” 

That seemed to satisfy Chuck as he 
started inflating the raft while Bill col- 
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Strathmore Award (Southern Florida) transparent water color by Bill Robbins, 
Kinloch Park School, Miami. First shown Burdine’s Regional Exhibition, Miami. 
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lected provisions, neither of them feel- 
ing much like eating. 

As they started out about noon to 
retrace the way they had come, Johnny 
followed at a safe distance to make sure 
they didn’t get into any trouble. The 
two men, neither of whom seemed ever 
to have done any exercise or work, 
poled slowly through the swamp, and 
it was evident.to Johnny by noon of 
the second day that neither of them 
could hold out much longer. 

Suddenly Johnny saw something that 
made his heart jump into his throat 
Overhead was a formation of six roseate 
spoonbills, their brilliarit pink and vivid 
red colors standing out against the sky. 
He gave a sigh of relief when, instead 
of continuing on over the white men’s 
boat, they settled down among the 
rushes where they couldn’t be seen. 

However, one of the birds, which had 
flown a little farther than the rest, was 
spotted by Bill. “Hey, Chuck, I’m get- 
ting tired of the mush and roots the 
Indian left us. I'm going to get me that 
white bird over there. It ought to be 
pretty tasty.” The bird to which Bill 
was referring happened to be an im- 
mature spoonbill, which has no color at 
all. On seeing Bill raise his gun and 
shoot the bird, Johnny started out to get 
the warden. 

In his anxiety to retrieve the bird he 
had shot, Bill failed to notice the de- 
parting spoonbills, which had been 
frightened by his shot, and was there- 
fore unaware that the bird he had shot 
was what they had been searching for 
all this time. 

Meanwhile, not knowing that Bill 
was ignorant of the fact that the bird 
he was going to eat was a roseate 
spoonbill, Johnny raced in the airboat 
to the warden’s office. When he got 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Hank that first 
smile of greeting Carol wouldn't bother 
with him again. But 
ders, such was not the 
word, never a real grin, but always just 
at the beginning of class that quick 
flicker of friendliness greeted him. And 
nothing had ever affected him so much. 
It got so that he would even get what 
Cicero was driving at pretty regularly 
and the little flame in his heart would 
burn with amazing continuity. 
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his life he whistled all the way 

After that day the smile was always 
supplemented with a “Hi.” Once in a 


while the two would exchange a rueful 


home! 


glance over some peculiar Latin pas- 


sage that came up in class. Their rela- 
tionship seemed entirely light, casual, 
and natural—to all but Hank. He 
combed his hair now and tucked in his 


shirt. He was even getting pretty fussy 


By Bettina Cleveland, 17 


Newton High School 
Newtonville, Mass 


Teacher, Floyd Rinker 
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about wearing clean socks every day. 

The first time the thought came to 
him of asking Carol for a date, it scared 
him stiff. She would never, never, 
stoop to going out with him; it was 
easy to see she had plenty of dates 
anyway. But even as his thoughts con 
demned the idea, it grew more attrac- 
tive to him. His starved mind exag- 
gerated every friendly word, every 
casual glance she gave him, and gradu- 
allv, almost against his will, the idea of 
dating Carol seemed less and less im 
possible. “I could take her some place 
real nice,” he thought, “some place 
that'd make up for me.” With these 
thoughts came boldness, and he began 
to form plans. 

She sure looked swell on Tuesday, 
the day he planned to ask her. Her hair 
was pulled back in a new way, and her 
blue sweater accented the color of her 
eyes. He sure felt good even though he 
bungled up his Latin something terri 
ble. He didn’t feel quite so good when 
he got up to follow her out of the 
room, however. In his chest his awak- 
ened heart beat furiously, and his books 
were wet from the clamminess of his 
hands. But the new-found courage 
didn’t fail him. 

“Hey, Carol (I hope the heck I look 
O.K.), Carol, d’ya think .. .” 

She looked at him encouragingly, but 
her voice cut in on his. “Wait just a 
second, will you, Hank? There’s Sue 
and I’ve simply got to speak to her. I 
won't be a minute!” 

“Oh, sure, go ahead,” he said. Gen- 
erous. Casual. 

She hurried down the hall and be- 
gan talking to the other girl. Her back 
was to him, but he could tell her words 
were rapid and excited. While they 
talked, he went to the water fountain 
nearer them and leaned over to drink 
Gradually their conversation came back 
to him. 

“Can you imagine. Sue? I think that 
Rube is going to ask me out!” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes! He’s got a wild look in his 
queer old Wouldn’t we be the 
cutest little combo?” 

He got some water in his eye but he 
didn’t notice it. Nor did he notice that 
his hair got all mussed up and he got 
mud on his socks when he ran out into 
the rain. AJl he noticed was the cold he 
felt inside 


eves. 





What's Ahead This Summer 


(Continued from page 9) 


Corruption in Government 


The issue of corruption in Washing 
ton continues to be a lively one. 

The Administration’s corruption in- 
vestigation ended rapidly when New- 
bold Morris, who had come to Wash- 
ington to head the drive, was removed, 
along with Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath, the man who officially ap- 
pointed him. Now the Department of 
Justice itself is under scrutiny by a 
House committee. 

Inquiry will soon start in the Senate 
into the operations of the Office of 
Alien Property, a division of the Justice 
Department. And the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue is still being investi- 
gated. Its former commissioner, Joseph 
D. Nunan, Jr., has been accused of 
failing to report $176,000 in income 
between 1944 and 1950. 

Other pending investigations deal 
with alleged manipulations in the Gov- 
ernment’s grain storage and cotton pur- 
chase programs, and deductions of 
campaign contributions from income tax 
reports. 


Engineers Wanted 


Engineering graduates will have no 
trouble finding employment this sum- 
mer. There is currently a shortage of 
some 80,000 engineers. In the next 15 
to 20 years, estimates are that 30,000 
engineers will be needed annually. Most 


Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 


Cheaper by the Dozen 


educational and Government agencies 
can predict only 17,000 graduates each 
year to fill the vacancies. 

Reasons for the shortage stem main- 
ly from the low birth rate during the 
1930s. In addition, many young engi- 
neering graduates have been called in- 
to the armed forces. Much erroneous 
information in 1950 indicated an over- 
supply of engineers. This caused an esti- 
mated 19 per cent of future engineering 
students to specialize in other fields. 


American Queen 

On July 3, the superliner S. S. Unit- 
ed States makes her maiden voyage 
from New York to Europe? She meas- 
ures 990 feet in length—the largest pas- 
senger ship ever built in the U. S. This 
does not equal the Queen Elizabeth’s 
1,030 ft. or the Queen Mary’s 1,018 ft. 

A big question is whether the United 
States will win the Atlantic blue ribbon 
for the fastest crossing. Britain’s Queen 
Mary set the current record in 1938 (3 
days, 20 hours, and 42 minutes, travel- 
ling an average of 31.69 knots on the 
2,938-mile eastward trip from Britain 
to America). America has not held the 
record for three generations. 

Some observers think the United 
States will not attempt a record in the 
near future. Washington feels that, for 
reasons of diplomacy, the ribbon should 
remain with hard-pressed Britain. 


And Look for... 
Army draft calls for the summer will 
be 10,000 in June, 31,000 in July, and 
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another 31,000 in August. The Marines 
expect voluntary enlistments to fill their 
requirements. Other services aren’t tak- 
ing draftees. 

A rush of applications for television 
channels is expected in Washington 
just before July 1. This is the deadline 
for new TV stations. 

More synthetic fabrics in warm- 
weather clothing are moving into U. S. 
stores. Synthetics are capturing the 
market from cotton and wool. There 
are about 25 types of these fibers (such 
as nylon, orlon, dacron). 

A Constitutional amendment to de- 
fine the President’s powers is under dis- 
cussion. This is an outgrowth of the 
steel-seizure dispute and the assertion 
that the Chief Executive has broad 
powers in time of emergency. One 
question is whether the President 
should decide when the nation’s secur- 
ity is menaced or whether that is the 
duty of Congress. 

Demands for better U. S. highways 
have been increasing in recent years. 
Vehicle registrations have soared to 52 
million in 1952. This is 68 per. cent 
over 1945. But road building and road 
repairs have lagged. Most of the na- 
tion’s 350,000 miles of surfaced primary 
roads are fast becoming unusable. Last 
year, 81.9 per cent of all U. S. vaca- 
tionists traveled by auto. This summer 
that percentage is expected to increase. 
More Americans will thus become 
aware of bad highway conditions and 
back a growing movement for better 
roads. 


Smits ip Columbus Citizea 


Decision at the Crossroad 
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Special Literary Awards 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOLARSHIP 
The University of 
Pittsburgh Scholarship. 
four-year tuition scho- 
larship in the Writing 
Major, offered to the 
most promising senior 
discovered in the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, 
is awarded to Harvey 
Kelman, 17, of North 
H.S., Minneapolis, Minn 
Harvey received Fourth 
Awards in Essay and Poetry classifications. 
last year the 1951 Scholastic Writing 
Awards, he received the special award of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews for 
his poetry, which won a fourth award. He also 
won a commendation in Original Radio Drama. 
Harvey is president of National Forensic 
League chapter at North H. S., and active in 
the World Affairs Club and dramatics. Besides 
writing he paints and composes music 
Harvey's teacher is Miss M. Gould 


m 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS AWARD 
The National Conference Award of $50, given 
to the student whose writing best shows appre- 
ciation of the need for unity and understanding 
among all religious and racial groups, is award- 
ed to Edna Jean Parker, 16, of Buchtel H. S., 
Akron, Ohio, for her article, “The Awful Silence,” 
which was given a Third Award in Current 


Everglades 


Continued from page 23) 

there it ilmost dark and since it 

would be nearly impossible to find the 

men in the dark, he and the 

could do little but wait until morning 
That night Bill and Chuck camped 

Tamiami 


was 


warden 


on a small hammock near the 
Trail. Over their poorly-made fire they 
cooked what had been a very valuable 
bird. After finishing the le 
lectable meal, the two wearied 
from their day of hard work, turned in 
and were soon asleep, not knowing they 
dollars 


none-too-¢ 


men, 


had just eaten ten thousand 
worth of bird 

When they awoke late in the 
morning, Bill prepared a hasty meal 
and prepared to shove off. As he was 
putting in the last of the provisions he 
noticed a small bag that Chuck had 
placed in the bottom of the raft. “What's 
that?” he inquired. “Oh, I thought I 
take the head and feathers of 


tht as a souvenil 


very 


might 
that bird we ate last nis 
Mavbe I can get the head 

As they once more set forth, t 


mounted.” 
he men 
in airboat coming fast over the 
As the boat drew 
out the faces of 


they had 


noticed 
water in the distance 
near they could make 


Johnny and the warden, whom 


met once before “O} rh he re comes 
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the warden, Bill. I told you Rick 
wouldn't keep him out of the way long 
enough.” Chuck groaned. 

“So what? We haven't done anything 
and am I glad to get that ‘Injun.’” 

As the warden’s boat drew close, Bill 
shouted over, “I ou caught him. 
I'd like to press charges against him for 
running off and leaving us.” 

The warden, a small, stocky man of 
ibout forty, smiled wryly and spoke 
sternly. “I'll have to search your raft if 
you don’t mind.” “What for?” com- 
plained the fat-faced man. The warden 
didn’t answer but started searching the 
raft. On looking into Chuck’s bag he 
straightened up and with a reassuring 
glance at Johnny said, “Well, I guess 
you boys’'ll have to come with me. Kill- 
ing protected birds on a game reserve 
is a Federal offense. This bird happens 
to be a rare and highly protected 
roseate spoonbill. It won't go well with 
you men.” 

At these words the mouths of the two 
men dropped open and the fat-faced 
man almost fainted. As the warden was 
leading them away, Johnny couldn't 
help but think that this was merely an- 
ther battle between the Everglades 
and the white man. Like all the others 
since the days of the early explorers, it 
his country. 


see 


had been won by 


GENERAL ARTICLE 


| First Award: $25 





MARYAN LOUPE, Boardman H. S., 
Ohio. Teacher, E. J. Williams 


Second Award: $15 
PAUL DENNY, Shortridge H. S., Indionapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Lovise Steiger 


Third Award: $10 
DONITA LENTZ, St. Mary's, 
lowa. Teacher, Sr. Ann Marita. 


Fourth Awards: $5 

Janet Chipmon, Roosevelt H. S., 
Mich. Teacher, Thelma McAndless. 

Roberta Joan Wagner, Nott Terrace H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Eleanor Cleland 

Gwen Buterbaugh, Mechohicsburg (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mildred Mason. 

Gail Bovard Merrifield, Washington Irving 
H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ethel Stiles. 

Elizabeth A. Johnson, St. Patrick’s Academy, 
Cotskill, N. Y. Teacher, Sr. Mory David 


Youngs- 


town 


Marshalltown, 


Ypsilanti, 


Honorable Mentions: 

Ethel E. Crossley, Albany (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, 
Moe McGuiness 

Sylvia Lee, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C 
Teacher, Mrs. Louro R. Williamson. 

Tereso Campbell, Central H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, tla Moude Kite 

Pat Neff, East H. S., Denver, Calo. Teacher, 
Kathrine F. Hoffman 

Bruce Cook, Butte (Mont.) H. S. Teacher, Sarah 
McNelis 

Clare Shanley, Catholic Central H. S., Troy, 
N. Y. Teacher, Sr. Mary Dorothea. 

Barbara Kirk, East H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, 
Mrs. K. Hoffman. 

Leah Judith Zahler, High School of Music & 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Wm. Macleod. 

Eric Sackheim, Bronx H. S. of Science, New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. M. Epstein. 

Bruce Daniels Wedlock, James T. Lockwood 
H. S., Warwick, R. I. Teacher, Elizabeth F. Duffy 





The International 
Rescue Committee 
(Continued from page 20) 


completed in record time by the Iron 
Curtain Refugee Campaign headed by 
General Carl A. Spaatz. This campaign, 
which is a part of the International Res- 
cue Committee, deserves all the credit 
for this work. 

In October the Iron Curtain Refugee 
Campaign’s New York headquarters re- 
ceived this message from its Munich 
representative. “Fourteen young ura- 
nium miners [from Czechoslovakia] 
reached Camp Valka [in the Western 
zone of Germany].” The campaign 
promptly offered aid to the fourteen 
and applied for their emigration to 
Canada. 

Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps, 
by Elinor Lipper, is a book that has 
aroused much discussion. Miss Lipper 
is in the U. S. on behalf of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee. Since she 
was behind the Iron Curtain from 1937 
to 1948, she is in a position to speak 
vividly for her cause. 

Hundreds of these refugees, like Miss 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


FIRST AWARD: $25 
MARILYN HENRY, Annunciation H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. Adelee. 
SECOND AWARD: $15 
DANIEL A. REZNECK, 
Teacher, Elizabeth Buckley 
THIRD AWARD: $10 
EDNA JEAN PARKER, Buchtel H. S., Akron, 
Ohio. Teacher, Vincent J. Biondo. 
FOURTH AWARDS: $5 
Ruth H. Roth, McKeesport (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Foster Beatty. 
Joan Waddell, 
Teacher, Mr. Hilton. 
Judith Church, Lacondaire School, 
Montclair, N. J. Teacher, Sr. M. Virginia. 
Jonathan T. Howe, Granby H. S., Norfolk, Va. 
Teacher, Miss Stahr. 

Judith Anne Rising, Albany (N. Y.} H. S. 
Teacher, Robert V. Hunter. 
Honorable Mentions 

Polly Lee Carroll, Nott Terrace H. S., Sche 
nectady, N. Y. Teacher, Alice M. Abel. 

Richard M. Anderson, Glen Ridge (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. Hilton. 

Herbert G. Gruebel, Glen Ridge (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. Hilton. 

lan N. McPherson, Cooley H. S., 
Mich. Teacher, Mr. L. Niblett. 

William P. Sommers, Denby H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Jackson L. Rosecrance. 

Carol Sharp, Believille (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Nelson. 

Betty Jean LaFord, Dominican H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Sr. Mory Arnold. 

Paul A. McCoy, Northampton (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Ethel S. Saunders. 

Bill Sims, Little Rock (Ark.) H. S. Teacher, 
Mary Pierce. 

Thomas Baylis, Montgomery Blair H. S., Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. Teacher, Miss Robey. 


Troy (N. Y.) H. S. 


Glen Ridge (N. J.) H. S. 


Upper 


Detroit, 


Lipper, are in a position to give us 
priceless information about what is hap- 
pening behind the Iron Curtain. A huge 
percentage of these escapees are scien- 
tists, technicians, and intellectuals. In 
the struggle against Communist tyran- 
ny, their knowledge and skills would be 
invaluable. 

Over a year before the International 
Refugee Organization was scheduled to 
end operations, there remained in the 
D.P. camps many thousands of well- 
trained professional men and women of 
Europe, leading pre-war citizens of 
their native countries. Small-scale ab- 
sorption was accomplished by Norway, 
Holland, Argentina, Pakistan, Morocco, 
and other lands. Many Americans felt 
that the United States should cooper- 
ate. The International Rescue Commit- 
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tee set a goal of resettling 2,000 artists, 
scholars, and professionals before the 
U. S. Displaced Persons Act would ex- 
pire. It began the process of selection, 
clearance, arrangements for transporta- 
tion and placement here, and raising 
funds toward the $1,200,000 necessary 
to accomplish this goal. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


The International Rescue Committee 
reports that the task is on the road to 
completion, though the work remaining 
to be done is considerable. By the sum- 
mer of 1951, over two hundred gifted 
people had already been placed in jobs 
in their professions throughout the 
country and many more are preparing 
to assume positions in which they will 
contribute to American culture —» 
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Much work but what has 
been accomplished was well worth the 
effort. Many were dis- 
rupted by the war and politics will yet 
be saved through the Resettlement 
Campaign of the International Rescue 
Committee. 

The treatment the Western democ 
racies accord today to the refugee who 
life to escape through 
a horrible blot on 

West. For exam- 
ple, as affairs ave now in Austria, a 
Hungarian or a Czechoslovak refugee, 
escaping from his homeland, is almost 


remains, 


careers W hich 


has risked his 
the Iron Curtain is 
the record of the free 


invariably arrested and imprisoned by 
the Austrian border police 

The fine he must pay for the crime of 
ossing the frontier illegally is so low 
$1.25) as to 


by Western 
appear ridiculous. But it does not seem 


standards 


> 
ridiculous to the refugees who have es 


caped from communism and who arrive 
n the Western democracy 
comple tely exhausted, both emotionally 
and physically, and without resources of 
any kind. It is certainly a shock to the 


refugee when his first contact with the 


world of 


free world should consist of arrest and 
imprisonment 

After being grilled by Western in 
telligence officers, the refugee is turned 
loose to that the Western 
world is often coldly indifferent to his 
fate. Accommodation in an overcrowd 
ed camp may keep the refugee’s body 
and soul together, but it is not sufficient 
to inspire the feeling that the free 
world is concerned with his predica- 
ment. Unless constructive 
taken at once, we will be faced with 
a horde of bitter and disillusioned peo- 
ple whose hatred of communism will 
have been changed into a resentment 
against the West 


discover 


action is 


Frontier Freedom Stations 


After emergency consultation with 
refugee leaders from the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the International 
Rescue Committee is now establishing 


a chain of Frontier Freedom Stations. 


] a - . 
One is in Istanbul, two are in Greece, 


one in Trieste, two in Western Austria, 
two in Western Ger- 


ind one in*Stock 


Vienna, 
one in Berlin 


one in 

many 

holm. 
On 


each refugec 


Frontier Station, 
a small sum 
“Freedom Package” 
in addition to food concen- 
and a 

two 


arriving at 
will receive 
of money and a 
containing 
articles as 
} 


trates, such soap 
SOC ks 
toothbrush, 
toothpaste Along, with 
the food package each refugee will re- 
ceive a letter in his own language, wel- 
coming him to the Western world, and 
congratulating him on his escape. 
The establishment of these Frontier 


Freedom Stations is just one of the ways 


towel, two changes of 


changes of underwear, a 


and cigarettes 


, their homes and risked their 


the International Rescue Committee is 
constantly meeting the needs of op- 
pressed peoples. It also has day-to-day 
operations which important. 
The I.R.C. has thirteen overseas field 
offices in Western Europe and Turkey, 
which daily give clothing, medical care, 
and rehabilitation assistance ‘to hun- 
dreds of refugees. 

The I.R.C. also has a children’s home 
for Jron Curtain Refugee Children in 
Adelboden, Switzerland. The I.R.C 
founded a Russian library in Munich 
which has the distinction of being the 
first post-war cultural center for So 
viet exiles in all Europe. 

The whole operation of the non-sec 
tarian I.R.C 
standard. “Can the individual, by virtue 
of consistent opposition to totalitarian 
of all kinds, make a contribution to 
the preservation and growth of our free 
democratic civilization?” This standard 
has been followed by the International 
Rescue Committee since its beginning 
In the words of Admiral Richard Eve- 
lyn Byrd: “It is the faith that so long 
help those who have sacrificed 
lives for 
what they believe, the forces of liberty 
will not perish from our world.” 


are very 


contains only one selective 


ism 


is we 





MYSTERY WRITERS 
OF AMERICA AWARDS 


All First Awards $25 and MWA Scroll 
All Second Awards Set of Autographed 
Mystery Books and MWA Scroll 


SHORT STORY 

First Award: John Viscide, Barringer H. S., 
Newark, N. J. Second Award: Robert W. Rowe, 
Evanston (ill.) Twp. H. S. 
SHORT SHORT STORY 

First Award: Mary Louise Exley, A & M 
School, College Station, Texas. Second Award: 
Maurice Necklin, Jr., Southwest H. S., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
RADIO PLAY 

First Award: Ralph Manogue, Gonzaga H. S. 
Washington, D. C. Second Award: Stephen Pol- 
lock, James Madison H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
REVIEW 

First Award: Wilma Jean Minette, Ottumwa 
(lewa) H. S. No second award was given in 


Review. 
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SECOND AWARD AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Heidi Lenzin, 17 


Academy of the Presentation 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Teacher, Sister Mary de Chantal 


N THE night of February 2, 1945, 

the recapture of Manila by the 

Americans began. In the city we 
were all braced for the attack; some in 
large shelters, others in holes they had 
dug for themselves. The next three 
weeks were to be the most horrible and 
memorable ones in my life. In those 
three short weeks I lost just about ev- 
erything I ever had—my home, posses- 
sions, friends, and relatives and a way 
of life. 

At seven p.m. the invasion began and 
within two hours most of the city was 
a sea of flames. 

In the room where we were, it was 
like hell on earth. The shells flew in 
through the window above us and out 
through the wall. Each time one came 
through it seemed as if someone had 
unloaded a whole ton of dust and dirt 
on top of 


of us. 
One room 


woman ran out of the 
straight into the path of a shell. The 
sight of someone being literally torn to 
pieces was enough to turn the stomachs 
of eyen the most hardened people 

At four a.m., after nine hours of con- 
stant shelling, a fire bomb exploded in 
the house next door and we had to flee. 

It was then that the most horrible 
hour of my life began. I became sep- 
arated from my parents in all the con- 
fusion and, in an effort to find them, 
I ran into the air-raid shelter of a house 


Three Weeks in Hell 


I decided to 
after a few 


that was still standing 
stay there a while and 
minutes I heard voices outside. 

Curious, I peeked through a hole 
that served as a ventilator to see what 
was happening. What I witnessed, I 
shall never forget. A group of ten peo- 
ple were standing in front of my shelter 
and a number of Japanese soldiers were 
taking their watches and other jewelry. 
As one of the mén turned to give a 
soldier his watch, I recognized him to 
be one of my father’s best friends. I be- 
gan to call when the soldier standing 
next to him pulled a gun and shot him. 
They did the same to the rest of the 
people and then fell over them and 
scalped them, Indian style. 


| seemed so impossible that at 
first I couldn’t move a limb, but when 
the full meaning of it hit me, I ran 
screaming like a banshee back towards 
our burning house with bullets behind 
me. I finally found my parents who had 
been frantically searching for me. 

I told. them what I had seen, but 
the only reaction I got was that I was a 
poor frightened child who had been 
seeing things. Their opinion quickly 
changed, however, when a Filipino 
doctor came running to tell us that the 
Japanese were killing everyone they 


“could find. We decided to go where 


they had been, and we finally came 
to a place where there was much evi- 
dence of their murdering rampage. 

We made a shelter for ourselves 
and, as it was getting dark, we tried 
to get some sleep. We knew that the 
Americans were not far away, and even 
though we had lost everything we felt 
a calmness we had not known in years. 

A sudden noise pulled us out of our 
sleep and we ducked behind our barri- 
cade of rocks. Soon we heard the 
familiar tramp of Japanese boots. A pa- 
trol had come back to investigate. We 
knew now that our chances were slim. 
This time I prayed as I had never done 
before. Just as we were about to be 
discovered 16 Americans emerged from 
behind a wall and took the Japanese 
prisoner. 

This is an experience that fortunate- 
ly not many have had. Yet with all its 
horror it taught me many things. It 
gave me a new outlook on life. I real- 
ized that love and friendship are more 
important than all the material things 
in the world. I know now that truly it 
does not profit a man to gain the whole 
world and thereby suffer the loss of his 
soul. It also gave me a new knowledge 
of human nature by showing me that 
those who boast are the ones who have 
the most fear, and those who admit 
their fear and are ridiculed for it are 
often the bravest. ~ 





to the Winners 
and to all participants 
in the Radio Script Awards 





As sponsors of the Radio Script Division of the Scholastic Writing Awards, 
we are happy to extend our sincere congratulations to the talented young 
winners. The cash awards which they have received are justly deserved. But 
perhaps still more important is the realization that they have taken the first 
big step toward establishing for themselves a place in the radio writing field. 


And to the teachers of the winning students, we also extend our thanks. 
their part in this contest has certainly 


and congratulations—for 
important one. 
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Not all could win, of course. And to the hundreds of contestants, all of 
whom submitted excellent scripts, we say—keep up the good work, and 
maybe you will be among the winners in next year’s contest. 
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brings you up-to-the-minute information on 
tape and dise recording methods, equipment 
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recording studios and at home. A post card 
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years old when he and a group of sol 
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famous ship Victoire, and sailed it 
the Atlantic. Once he 
threw himself into the American colo 
nies’ fight for freedom. Congress made 
him a major-general 
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his youth the British 
called Lafayette “The Boy.” But he was 
old enough to stand with Washington 
throughout the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge, and later to help him defeat 
British Generai Cornwallis at Yorktown 
With American lependence 
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The Real McCoy 


Editor: “Did write this 
yourself?” 
Writer: “Yes, every line of it.” 
Editor: “Then I'm glad to meet you, 
Mr. Edgar Allan Poe. I thought you 


were dead long ago.” 
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it Doesn‘t Matter Really! 


Man: “Id like to buy a book.” 
Clerk: “What would you like, 


something light?” 
Man: “It doesn’t matter. I have my 
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Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers cre advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stomps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
poy for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
epproval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
ractices WE ' reader who considers thot he has 
een deceived as a result of his response to an 
easetinnaaa in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 351 Fourth _Ave., New | York 10, N. ¥. 
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A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) tt will 
oceupy a full peg in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to appro ice applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All jitt 500, $1; 1000, 

TATHAM STAMP co., Springfield 92, Mase. 
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To Make or To Buy 


“PWELLO, Sue. Guess what! Johnny 
asked me to the big dance! ... 
“What am I going to wear? Well, I 
thought maybe I would buy that red 
velvet dress we saw in Bartlett’s win- 
dow. Wait a minute . . . Mom, can I 
have that dress in Bartlett’s window? 
It’s only $19.95. I'll get a job this sum- 
mer and pay you back . . . Oh, Mom, 
what can you get for $10.00! . . . Hello, 
Sue. Mom says I can’t spend over 
$10.00. You just know I'll never find a 
velvet dress for that price! . . . What? 
Wear my pink taffeta? Sue, you know 
I wore that when I went out with 
Jim. I'd feel like a traitor, wearing 
it when I’m out with Johnny .. . 

“Make a dress? Gee, I’ve never 
sewn a stitch in my life, and Mom 
really doesn’t have time to help be- 
cause she’s program chairman for some 
old ladies’ club—oops, sorry, Mom, I 
meant the ‘Life Begins at Forty’ 
Club . . . Well, it sounds easy enough. 
Are you sure that I can follow the in- 
structions without any trouble? Well, 
thanks, Sue. See you later. Good- 
bye.... 

“Mom, I'm home Someone 
slammed the door? Wasn't me. Do you 
want to see my material? I must get 
busy right now and make this dress 
because I have to wear it tomorrow 
night to the dance... 

“What do you suppose all these 
pieces are for? How in the world 
could one ever make a dress out of 
all these silly-looking pieces of paper? 
Mom, could you please come here and 
look at all these pieces? I can’t make 
up my mind which style would look 
best on me. One has a big wide 
collar and the other one has a little 
round one You like the wide 
collar? . Well, I think the round 
one does more for my face. Thanks 
for your opinion, though .. . 

“Now, let me see. It says to pin the 
pattern on ‘the material. Wonder what 
it means by the straight of the ma- 
terial? I guess it’s all right. The ma- 
terial looks straight enough to me. 
Oh dear, where are all the pins? Won- 
der if my scatter pins will work? 

“Now, I’m ready to cut it out. Won- 
der what those little v-shaped marks 
are for? Mom! Now where on earth 
did she go? There’s Spanish writing 
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on this pattern—for Spaniards, I guess. 
I'll just ignore all the marks and writ- 
ing and start cutting... 

“Oh, fine! I have a blister on my 
finger. I never realized how hard it is 
to work on velvet material. Mom, do | 
we have any bandaids?.. . 

“Oh, murder! I cut Mom’s good 
tablecloth! It’s the one great-grand- 
mother brought hére from Ireland. 
How should I tell her? Shall I smile 
and ask her if she would like to be 
the first woman in the ‘Life Begins at 
Forty’ Club with a real Irish linen 
dress? No, I don’t think she would 
appreciate my sense of humor... . 

“Mom, I told you I'm sorry about 
cutting your tablecloth, but it was 
really very old anyway. I heard you 
tell one of your friends it was at ijeast 
fifty years old. . . 

“I don’t know why she’s carrying 
on like that. If she had given me $19.95 
for that dress, I wouldn’t be in all 
this trouble... . 

“Hmm, it says to ‘stay-stitch’ from 
the bias to curved edges. I’m afraid 
to ask Mother what it means. I know. 
I’m supposed to use tiny stitches so that 
they'll STAY forever. I wonder which 
side of the material I sew on. Heavens, 
I have to be an interpreter to read 
this!) Mom, come here, please. The 
sewing machine won't work and I 
threaded it just like the chart says 
to . . . Bobbin? What bobbin? Oh, that 
does make a difference, doesn’t it? ... 
Yes, I know what to do now. All right, 
I won’t bother you any more... . 

“Sewing isn’t so bad after all. It 
didn’t take me so long to do these 
four seams. They look nice, too. Oh, 
dear, that can’t be right! I must have 
sewn one seam on the wrong side... . 

“Whew, it took me an hour to rip 
that out. What more can happen? Let 
me see what Step Three says. Pink 
seams. PINK seams! First they talk 
about basting, stay-stitching, bias, and 
darts. That was bad enough; but if 
they think I’m going to color my 
seams pink—well, we'll skip that... . 
Mom, it says to stitch shoulder seam 
from neck to armholes. I can’t find 
where the neck should be. I think I 
must have sewn it together, by mis- | 
take! “38 
“Oh, Mother, you really mean it? | 
Mother, you’re swell. Thanks loads. . . . 

“Hello, Sue. Guess what! Mom said | 
I could get the dress in Bartlett's | 
window after all. I don’t know why. | 
Out of a clear sky she said I could | 
have it. Parents are so unpredictable! | 
See you later, Sue. Bye now.” | 
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FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 21 S00 Filth Ave., Rew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To Impaove Your Tennts Game” by Vinnie Richards. 
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For better fun this summer 


keep your 


camera 
handy! 


Take your summer vacation on 
Ansco All-Weather Film this year, 
and you'll enjoy it over and over 
again! 

How many times have you come 
back to school in September, wish- 
ing that you’d remembered to take 
snapshots to show your friends where 
you went and what you did during 
the vacation months? This year, 
make it a point to remember to take 
those pictures. A good way to start 
off right is to get an extra supply of 
Ansco All-Weather, Film in 3-Roll 
Economy Paks, and then keep your 
film supply and your camera handy. 


When you find a picture you want 
to take, these three rules will help 
you make a better snapshot: 


SS ae 


This snapshot is more appealing because it tells a human interest story! 


1 Always try to have something 

* “alive” in a picture. Often land- 
scape and seascape snapshots are 
helped tremendously by posing 
a person in the foreground—not look- 
ing straight at the camera—to give 
the scene “depth” and interest. 








3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 


The new 


saves you 15¢ 








ya If you’re shooting black-and- 
white film, don’t be carried away 
by the colors in a scene! Take time 
to visualize your picture as it will 
look in a black-and-white print... 
before you trip the shutter. 
Try to get a story-telling quality 
* into every picture you snap. The 
more interesting the story your 
snapshots tell, the better pictures 
they'll be! 


Remember these simple rules when 
you’re looking for pictures this sum- 
mer, and you'll come back to school 
with snapshots of which you can 
really be proud. Maybe some of them 
will even turn out,to be prize- 
winners in the Scholastic-Ansco 
Phowgraphy Awards! 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Mee RESOLUTION CHART 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 


n chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 


film under specified conditions. Numerals 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining ‘the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 
> Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
, lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 

in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 

tiot distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x § 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 

tily. 10.0 x 5 = SO lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condli- 

tions, miiximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 7 

> W#Resylution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, expe \ | 
processing, and other factors. “These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations. dumag? 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. , 
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